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“DEAR, DO YOU REMEMBER. THE AGREEMENT WE MADE ON THE NIGHT OF MY ARRIVAL?’ 


A CHRISTMAS TRUST. 


NOVELETTE 
(CONCLUDED.) 


CHAPTER VI. 

RRIVING at the Hall at the ap- 
pointed time, Griffith Wey was 
at once shown into my lady’s pre- 
sence. 

She was sitting in a low chair 
; before the fire; and, although 
perfectly calm, her face- showed traces of 
great anxiety, and her eyes were heavy, as 
though she had slept ill. 
_ “Yam punctual,” her visitor said, airily, as 
he looked round for Jennifer. “I have so few 
virtues I must needs make the most of those 
I possess. Your ladyship ig not locking well! ” 























SAID ANGUS. 


May I trouble you to send for 


a 


She then rose, with a gesture of weary dis- | undeceive her. 
dain, refusing to take his proffered hand. or bring her here 
“T am well,” she said, in her low, clear! “You ask an impossible thing!” said my 
tones, which, low as they were, could be dis-| lady, with » slow, faint smile of triumph. 
tinctly heard through the breadth and length | “ My ward has left the Hall and Colts- 
of the room. “Be seated. I am much afraid | worth.” 
our interview will be a lengthy one.” With an oath he sprang towards her; but 
“There is no reason why it should be. We | she waved him back. 
have gone over all the necessary grounds,” be| “Do not touch me. I am not so unpro- 
retorted, insolently; “and all the arguments | tected as you believe. Your daughter is not 
in the world will not alter my first resolve. | here. If you wish to interrogate the servants 
Bring my daughter to me, and I will rid you} you are at liberty to do so!” 
at once of my presence and hers. What tale| “Where would be the use? Are they not 
have you told her concerning my resuscita-| all bribed to lie? But I will find Jennifer 
tion?’ t yet, and when I do, rest assured you shall 
“She does not yet know her father lives. I} never again have access to her. You have 
have trained her to believe herself an orphan, | thwarted me in every way, and I swear Ill 
because it was best she should do so.” have my revenge. I'll bring down your pride 
“Tt was foolish policy; but I will quickly ' yet, drag you down to the very dust. As 
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sure as there is law in the land I'll punish you 
for the part you have taken in my child’s ab- 
duction—abduction, I say. Do you ‘hear, 
madam?” 

“Thank you, yes. You speak with delight- 
ful force and distinction.” 

He caaght and held her right wrist in a 
fierce grip. 

“Woman, you defy and mock me. You 
think yourself strong enough to fight against 
me—meé! a man versed in all the subileties of 
the world! And I—well, I could kill you so 
easily where you stand! Just a pressure of 
my hand upon your throat, and all would be 
over for you!” 

She did not flinch. 
his with calm courage. 

“I do not fear you!” she said, very quietly ; 
and he saw that although her left hand rested 
upon the bell she did not attempt to pull it. 
“ And,” she added, “you will be wise to go 
before I summon assistance. I am not to be 
intimidated by threats of the law; and if you 
eall upon it for help, what hinders me from 
doing the same? I believe, too, my simple 
word would prove more acceptable than your 
strongest oath. My ward is not here. I 
planned her escape. I found a place of 
safety for her. Do as you will with this my 
coufession. But surely Heaven will help the 
innocent !”” 

“Tt doesn’t do to rely too much on Proyi- 
dence,” be sneered, as he dropped her hand, 
leaving marks of his brutal fingers upon her 


Her steady eyes met 


‘wrist, “and all things come to those who 


wait. Remember, your ladyship has not heard 
the last of me; and in these days of rapid 
travelling and shréwd detectives it is easy to 
discover the trail of such a fugitive as Jennifer. 
When she is safely in my custody I shall have 
great pleasure in informing you of the happy 
éverit '” 

“Heaven gftant such an evil thing may 
never come to. pass. Have you said all 
came to say, Mr, Wey? Or must I hear yor 
further?” 

“TI will not: trouble you now,” he n, 
when she rang the bell, wondering what, her 
next move was. He waited ‘unti! the: solemn 4 
footman appeared. ° 

« Show Aen gentleman. out;,and; remember, 
on no pretence is he .tovbe admitted again. 
You understand?” 

“Yes, my lady. This way, if you please, 
sir!” But with a dreadful oath the visitor 
rushed upon him. He was hardly prepared for 
the reception he met. — 

foppin was a man of herculean frame and 
strength, and by a dexterous movement he 
caught Wey in his arms, and. bore him, strug- 
gling violently, to the hall door, which his 
fellow-footman opened wide, so enabling Top- 
pin to deposit his burden upon the topmost 
step with an air of such indescribable triumph 
that my-lady, watching, could not refrain 
from laughter in the midst of her heaviness. 
Then, before Wey could recover his equi- 
librium, the door was slammed, and he found 
lumself standing alone in the fog and rain. 

With his heart full of bitterness and cursing 
he strode down the broad drive, saying, with 
many an oath,— 

“J will find her! I will have my revenge!” 
Then a sudden inspiration came to him. 

It had been rumoured that Sir Lewis Roy 
only wanted my lady’s consent to make her 
his wife, and, if that was the case, what more 
ikely than that she should apply to him for 
assistance? 

That, too, would account for his very~in- 
hospitable conduct of the previous night. 

So straight ha went to the Manor; but,’ in 
answer to his request for Sir Lewis, a sérvant 
said, “He was suffering from a ylolent and 
somewhat sudden attack of the gout, and it 
was more than his place was worth to an- 
nounce any visitor!” 

“That is a lie!” Wey retorted passionately. 
“Do you suppose I am to be gulled by such a 
story as that? I know as well as you that 


Sir Lewis has left Coltsworth, so you may as 
well confess the truth at once.” ~ y 

, But the servant smiled in a saperior way, 
intensely aggravating— 

“I know my place better than to contra- 
dict a gentleman,” he said. “Of course, if 
you would rather believe that Sir Lewis is 
from home that is no concern of mine. Would 
you care to see the young master? He will 
return this evening.” 

“Curse you! Of what use is that to me, 
when I nmst leave here at once?” Then sud- 
denly altering his tone, he added, “ Look 
here, fellow, if you can tell me where Lady 
Egremont’s ward is at the present moment 
I'll pay you. liberally for your information, 
and no one but ourselves will be the wiser.” 

“Thank you, sir, for your generosity, but 
I've always been an ‘honest’ man, and don't in- 
tend turning my coat at the last. AllI can 
say is, Miss Egremont left here last night with 
my lady. They used my master’s carriage, 
and it came back empty ; but I know it went 
only te the Hall, because my lady herself sent 
refreshments to the servants.” 

Griffith Wey mused a moment, then he 
said—- 

“When do you suppose Sir Lewis can see 
me? My business is of the most vital import- 
ance.” 

“You might call to-morrow, sir, 
chance of his gout being better.” 

“Thank you,” and he turned on his heel, 
muttering to himself, “The old fox is not 
there; but wherever he is I shall find the 

irl.” 

. And then he wended his way towards the 
primitive station to prosecate his: inquiries 
further. 

But here, too, he was unsuccessful. The 
station-master remembered. perfectiy well that 
Miss, Egremont. left for Dover bythe mail on 
the previous evening, and was quite sure she 
went alone, because he had wondered that. her 
ladyship should suffer so young and pretty 
‘@ gitl to travel at such a late hour uneccom- 
panied, Danyers, her ladyship’s maid, had 
adéompanied-herito the stations and there had 
left her: No; he was quite certain Sir. Lewis 
did. not leave Coltsworth by thé,same. train. 
He could not have gone without his (the 
station master’s) knowledge.” 

“What luggage had Miss Egremont?” 

“Well, none at all, if. one exeepied the hand- 
bag she carted. She Was@ogking pale and 
tired, but did not seem confused or hurried.” 

“When was the next train te Dover likely 
to start?” 

“In the course of three hours.” 

Very well, Griffith Wey would travel by 
that as it Was necessary ‘he should overtake 
Miss Egremont, He had business of import- 
ance with her. 

Then hé went away for awhile ; and return- 
ing to Needham gave his wretched wife some 
instructions concerning her conduct during his 
temporary absence. He hailed a cab and 
drove to the station, ‘where, catching the 
Dover express, he set out upon the track of 
the fugitive. 

As he whirled along he caught sight of the 
Hall, standing grey and grim among its dis- 
mantled groyes; and he set his teeth hard, 
and clenched his hand as he swore to punish 
my lady for the trouble she had caused, and 
was causing him. 

Arrived at Dover,, he instantly made 
inquiries concerning Jennifer; but.no one had 
seen @ solitary young lady carrying a — black 
bag. Sir Lewis had been careful to destroy 
every trace of their journey ; and joining. his 
charge on their arrival at the seaport he con- 
veyed her to a private house in a quiet. street, 
where he ‘had once taken apartments. Here 
Jenifer got. what rest she could, and coming 
down early in the chill morning, found Sir 
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“We are not going by it,” announced gip 
Lewis, calmly. “I have altered my plans.” 

“Not going!” she echoed, ‘nervously, « inn 
we safe here, dear Sir Lewis?” : Be: 

“Yes, safer than if we crossed now. Do. 
pend upon it that villain is already on oy, 
track. So, just to throw him off the scent 
we will lie hidden here for a few days. Jenni. 
fer, I'm awfully glad you left your bag behing 
you!” 

“T am not. It was. very forgetful of me!’ 

“For once I adore forgetfulness. It might 
have formed a clue to guide your enemy to 
you: and to-morrow. our good landlady wij 
get you all that is necessary until your own 
luggage can be forwarded. Please to under. 
stand, too, you_are now Miss Thorndick, a 
young lady just emancipated from school!” 

“J will try to remember. But how will you 
bear this enforced confinement? ” % 

“Don’t worry about that. If things get 
monotonous I shall bully yon!” 

“T—I am a very great trouble to you, bnt 
I must ask yet another favour of you. Wilt 
you let mamma know where we are, or she 
will be ill with onxiety?” 

And, seeing tears in the pretty grey eyes, 
the gentleman was glad fe could answer 
honestly— 

“There is no need for worry or tears, 7 
have already telegraphed our address to Lady 
Egremont. It was not safe todo more.” ~ 

“Oh, thank you! thank you! You think 
of everything!” and shé sat down by him 
trying to eat, for the sake of pleasing him; 
but it was a miserable farce. 

She was ‘so young and so unused'to trouble 
that she lost all hope for awhile, «nd half 
began to wish she had ‘saved herself from al! 
this unknown danger by marrying Angus. 

Who was so strong and kind as he in her 
little circle of male acquaintances? Who so 
ready to do a generons deed, and scoff at 
thanks? Who so devoted to mamma?! 

“J wish I had been kinder!” she thought, 
as the long, anxious. day were by. “I was 
‘very uugracious; and if 1 had known how soon 
we were to ei " would not. haye been 
angry begzyse he stole a kiss!” 

Briker ake. Sir Lewis had finished his 
paper, and was placidly smoking before the 
fire 








Jennifer sat- with her hands folded loosely 
in her lap. There were no books save ‘ Bu 
ton’s. Anatomy of Melancholy,” “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,” and “ Paul and Virginia,” on the 
shelf; and for these she did not care. 

She had no work, and theré was no piano; 
so that, beimg utterly idle, she grew utterly 
wretched. And whien, after one or two su 
pa ee Sir Lewis turned quick!y 
ook at her, he found she was crying 

“Good gracious, my dear!” he exclaimed, 
‘what has happened? Bless my life, you ar 
actually crying!” 

“I—I can’t help it!” sobbed poor Jennifer 
“It. is-all so wretched. I-believe I shall always 
hate Christmas after this. It makes m: 
desperate to think of mamma, all alone to-day 
—to-day of all days! J can see her now. She 
sits looking into the fire, with her hands 
clasped before her—so; and, although she «oes 
not shed a single tear, her eyes are so sad 
they make me sad too. Last Boxing might 
we were together, she and I. There was no 
one else, and—and—” There Jennifer | breke 
utterly down; and Sir Lewis, quite at a loss 
what to do to comfort~her, lifted her forcibly 
upon his knee, and kissed her in a paternal 
fashion. She hid her face upon his shoulde: 
and for a little while wept unrestrainedly; 
but presently she looked up with a very Apii 
smile, and saying, “I have been very trouble- 
some, -but I. will be sono more,” went back to 
her own chair, and tried to, feign the content 
she was very far from feeling. 

Heighe! if only something would happe™ ‘° 
break this dull night? How monotonous it 
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was! And, oh! for some message from my 


! 
a if in answer to her unspoken wish the 
door was suddenly opened, and the good 
woman of the house announced— 

«4 yisitor for you, sir!” 

She, fortunately, had no idea of her lodger’s 
rank, and into the room stepped bs ge 

With a little cry Jennifer sta up and 
went to him. “e ; 

“Toppia, what is it? “You bring bad news! 
Oh, I must go home whatever happens to me. 
I cannot leave mamma to bear the brunt of 
tho battle.” 

“Steady lass, steady!” said Sir Lewis. 
“Don’t jump at conclusions.” 

“Well, miss, there’s no need for worry. My 
lady is quite well, and has sent me on to help 
you. She has learned that—that you are being 
followed, that your enemy is in Dover, and 
has sent me to shadow .bim. And when it’s 
safe you're to move. And, Sir Lewis, my 
ladys says she cannot An ye you will temain 
so long from home, that Miss Jennifer 
will be safe under my care if you wish to 
return.” 

“JT shall stay!” growled the Baronet, “so 
there’s an end of the matter. Sit down, Top- 
pin, and let us talk matters over. It doesn’t 
sound hospitable, but you cannot stay here; 
your presence might lead to discovery. Still, 
have a glass of. brandy, Toppin. It’s deuced 
cold to-night.” 

The footman glanced doubtfully at Jennifer ; 
but she, rising quickly, said— 

“T will mix it for you. Do not. mind me, 
Toppin. And oh! have you supped?” 

“Yes, thank you, miss ; more than an hour 
since. I might have been with you. before, 
but my lady’s instructions were particular, 
and I was on no account to come here until I 
was sure it was safe; neither am I to see you 
again uutil I bring you word that—that the 
enemy id gone. IT am to keep you acquainted, 
Sir Lewis, by letter, as to his movements.” 

He.sat sipping his brandy-and-water, quite 
at ease without being familiar, conducting 
himself with the sturdy, homely dignity of 
the humbler Briton, and talking intelligently 
of the matter before them until late in the 
evening. When at last he rose to go, Jennifer 
offered him her little slender hand. 

“I am glad to.have seen you, Toppin. It 
seems like a bit of home, and already 1—I am 
homesick, There,” to Sir Lewis, “I am not 
going to ery again, Good-night, Toppin; and 
if I do not see you any more before I go I 
wish you a very Happy New Year.” 

“Thank you, miss, and it will be a glad day 
for us all when you return.” 

For the next three days, all unknown to 
himself, Griffith Wey was shadowed wherever 
he went ‘by the indefatigable and careful 
Toppin, concerning whose movements m 
‘aly and Sir Lewis were kept duly informed. 
Az" the fugitives kept strictly to the house, 
ilthough the Baronet did fret and fume a 
. until Jennifer bethought herself of 
learning chess, a game to which she was pas- 

ly addicted. There were no complaints 
after that; and if Jennifer did yawn behind 
her hand, Sir Lewis was none the wiser, being 
he ind soul in the game. 
on the 30th Toppin appeared triumph- 
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“You are at liberty to start, Sir Lewis,” he 
no, joyfully. “Our friend having gambled 
away the best part of his money has started 
for Needham. I saw him off.” 

then we'll go to-night, Jennifer. As for 
you, my good fellow, get back to Coltsworth 
«s quickly as you ean. Her ladyship may 
lave need of you, and with thet he slipped 
® very liberal gift into the footman’s hand. 

You have dono excellently well, and I shall 
not forget you.” 

_, Give my dear love to mamma,” said Jen- 
nifer,-in an uncertain voice, “and tell her 
I am well, and—and happy. Say I will write 
quickly, and—and that hope we shall meet 





soon, that I never, never can forget all her 
love and all her care, and then she turned 
away; and Toppin thought, despite her high 
spirit, she was weeping. 

Sir Lewis and his charge crossed that night 
to Calais, and proceeded as quickly as possible 
to Dinan, for the Baronet “was ~-anxious to 
return to Coltsworth, where even now my 
lady might be in grave need of his presence ; 
for though Angus was shrewd and brave, 
what was he but a lad? And although my 
lady’s servants were loyal to the core, they 
were but a poor match for such a crafty 
villain as Griffith Wey. 

A telegram from Toppin informed him that 
that gentleman had passed through Colts- 
worth on his way to the dreary lodgings he 
called home; a later one told him that We 
had already commenced a system of sarvell- 
lance, and that my lady’s goings and comings 
were carefully watched. 

“The “villain!” ejaculated Sir Lewis, as 
he crushed the telegram into a ball. “Tl 
make him smart for this. To-morrow [Pl 
begin my return journey; and if he has any 
nonsense with me I'll just take the law into 
my own hands and give him such a’ punish- 
ment as he is not likely to forget. all the days 
of his life. Joye! to think a fellow, gently 
born and gently nurtured, could have so black 
a heart, could be such an_ irreclaimable 
blackguard! His life promised so fair, but 
he must have been-a thorough hypocrite from 
the beginning. And that lass is his daughter, 
and poor Celia Grenobles; it seems impos- 
sible!” 

On the first of February Sir Lewis left 
Jennifer safely under Mrs. Thorndick’s wing, 
and started for England, reaching home with- 
out any notable adventure. He found my lady 
locking very worn and ill, with deep circles 
beneath her eyes, and lines of pain about the 
perfect mouth; but when he told her her 
darling was safe, she smiled and said—~ 

“Thank Heaven! I can bear anything 
now,” and then she took his hand in hers, 
and, to his dismay, kissed it in a passion of 
gratitude; and when he drew it away it was 
wet with my lady’s tears. 

“Don’t,” Sir Lewis said, a little huskily. 
“T hate to see 2 woman cry, and I have 
really done nothing to deserve such grati 
tude.” 


CHAPTER VII. 

Jennifer was quickly one of the little family 
at Dinan. Mrs. Thorndick, my lady’s distant 
cousin, was prepared to like the girl for my 
lady’s sake, and had done her best to make 
her young guest’s own chamber pretty. 

The home was not a large one, and the 
boarders, exclusive of Jennifer, numbered 
three. A Madame and Mademoiselle De 
Putront, and a Monsieur Adolphe Bruvet, 
made up the little party. All the rooms were 
furnished in comfortable English style, for 
Mrs. Thorndick had lost none of her British 
ideas, although living amongst foreigners. 

Her deceased husband had been professor of 
musio in the little town, and for his sake she 
loved it, and lingered on there, ekeing out a 
scanty income by taking boarders ; and, being 
further assisted by my lady, had come to 
regard her as her patron saint. She was a 
small drab woman ; that is, her eyes, hair and 
complexion seemed ¢xactly to match, and were 
all of the colour of sugar paper. She was far 
from clever; she was not at all a well informed 
person, but she was kind, and prudent; and at 
sight of her new guest her heart leapt up with 
generous warmth. Just such » daughter would 
she have chosen if Heaven had been pleased to 

ive her a child. That svelte form, piquante 

‘ace, framed in masses of gold-brown hair, 
those honest grey eyes, appealed to every 
womanly instinct, She was not beautifal, but 
she loved beauty ! and when'she took Jennifer 
in her arms, and kissing her in hearty English 
fashion upon the mouth, said ever so gently— 








“My dear, I am glad to have yout” Sir 
Lewis was more than content. 

It was hard for the girl to wish him a calm 
farewell. It seemed like taking leave of all she 
had ever known or loved, and her tears would 
come, although she strove valiantly with them. 
But Sir Lewis, patting her head paternally, 
bade her dry her eyes and be a good girl’; then, 
thrusting a little packet of money into her 
hand, went away more moved than he thought 
it right for an English gentleman to be. 

The next day Jennifer was introduced to 
her new companions as © Mrs. Thorndick’s 
niece; and with the usual gallantry of the 
Gaul, Monsieur Bruvet attached himself to 
her, and was quite prepared to swear by her. 

“She was so pretty, so elegant,” Ro said, 
“one would never suppose she was English,” 
as though all the beauty and eleganeo were 
confined to his own countrywomen. 

She had the air of an aristocrat, 
sieur Bruvet adored the aristocracy, 

So he haunted her footsteps, bung over her 
whilst she sat at the piano, waylaid her in 
her daily walks, which, after an independent 
Englishwoman’s persisted in 
taking alone. 

Madame De Putrout and her daughter were 
furious. Until Jennifer’s arrival the gallant 
Adolphe had been looked upon by them as 
their own especial property. The girl herself 
was amused, and made sport of the amorous 
Gaul to her motherly chaperone. She found 
herself contrasting him with Angus, and the 


and Mon- 


fashion, she 





latter did not suffer by the contrast. She 
found herself longing, too, for the grasp of 
his honest hand, ithe sound of his cheery 
voice, and wondered if ever again they would 


meet in the old accustomed way. 

In March, Griffith Wey was compelled, 
against his will, to leave Needham in haste 
dragging his ailing wife with him. There were 
writs out against him, and he was implicatea, 
too, in a gambling scandal; so my lady, feel- 
ing herself free of his surveillance, went with 
all speed to Dinan, and the meeting between 
herself and Jennifer was pathetic indeed 

She stayed but a short while, being afraid 
always her arch enemy should light upon hex 
trail and follow it up; but those few short 
hours were full of joy to her and her darling. 

“Mamma, may I not come home? When 
may I come?” questioned the girl at parting 

“Not now, dear heart, not now. Perhaps 
never until you are of age, or married. Arb 
not you happy here, Jennifer? Is there any 
thing you desire?” 

“I only wish to be with you. Oh! yes, I] 
am happy; but I—mamma, mamma, when I 
hear Monsieur Adolphe try to sing, ‘Home 
Sweet Home,’ if I did not laugh at his render 
ing of it I should cry. I think of the dear old 
Hall, the groves and low-lying fields until all 
my heart yearns to be there with you; until 1 
hate everything French, everything that r 
calls my. exile tome. Oh! what a wretch I am 
to trouble your peace! There, darling mamma, 
I shall soon learn to-—to forget. No, not 
forget, but to love the land of my adoption 
and,” breaking into a laugh, “I may even come 
to admire Monsieur Adolphe, with all his airs 
and graces, his perfect English (it is perfect 
save for the slightest accent), his irreproach- 
able dress, his carefully-brushed and neatly- 
arranged curls.” 

“ Jennifer,” 
Angus?” 

“Yes, I do,” frankly; “and it would be a 
relief to see his honest brown face here—such 
a splendid contrast to the simpering Adolphe’s ! 
Bui I don’t suppose he remembers me, or 
wishes to see me ever again.” 

“I will tell him what you say,” my lady 
answered. “I think you have yet to learn 
Angus does not lightly forget old friends, I 
know that your letters are looked for and 
prized by him as though on 

“Mamma!” interrupted the girl. “What 
do you mean? You surely have not read 
them to him? In future I shall be afraid to 
write all I think, if Angus Roy is going to 
hear and criticise.” e 


gravely, “do you ever think of 
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* You need have no fear of his criticism. I 
©an assure you it is uot unfriendly,” smiled my 
lady. “In fact, I believe Angus credits you 
with far greater intellect than you possess. If 
ever a girl had an honest, devoted lover, you 
are that girl, Jennifer.” 

And when my lady was gone she sat down 
and thought of Angus as she had never done 
before; and from wishing to see him she be; 
to hope that one day—perhaps soon 
honest face would appeat in the open door- 
way lit up by the smile it always wore for 


er. 

March fled swiftly by, April with its wealth 
of flowers, its frowns and smiles, came and 
went; and in May the budding leaves burst 
into fulness. The chestnuts were clothed in 
green-and-white, and delicatest pink ; and even 
amidst her yearnings for home and loved ones, 
Jennifer could but take delight in the beauty 
around. 

The breath of the morning, laden with per- 
fume, came sighing ret the courtyard, 
and stirred the little curls about Jennifer's 
row, as she sat at an open window in the cool 
salon. 

She and the devoted Adolphe were the sole 
occupants of the apartment, and he was bent 
upon making the most of his rare oppor- 
tunity. 

‘The girl was idiy toying with some creamy 
blossoms in her lap; her head was a little 
lrooped, aud her face wore a half-vexed, half- 
amused, expression 

Adolphe’s attentions 
some. 

* Miss Thorndick!” he said, striking an atti- 
tude, and laying his jewelled hand upon his 
heart. “ Miss Thorndick, you are cold as ice; 
yon have no care for others’ grief. Mon Dieu! 
you have no feeling!” 

“You have said that before, Monsieur!” 
remarked Jennifer, calmly ; “so often, indeed, 
that I am just a little tired of hearing it. One 
dees not like to be continually scolded. I am 
ure I do my best to be agreeable!” 

“To others—ah, yes!” he admitted; “but 
#e me, never. Why is it that you so hate 
I am not ignorant or low-bory, or 


were a trifle weari- 


She laughed lightly. 

“I do not hate you. That would be un- 
Christian. Aod—and there is really no need 
to catalogue your merits; they are patent to 
ali. Oh! please sit down. It worries me to 
have you hovering over me in this fashion!” 

‘She was hardly prepared for the luckless 
Adolphe’s literal obedience. With an air of 
delight he placed a chair quite close to hers, 
and, seating himself, looked into the piquante 
face until Jennifer angrily felt the hot blood 
mounting to her cheeks. With an impatient 
movement she leaned out of the window, 
ewendering when deliverance, in the form of 
Mrs. Thorndick, would appear. 

“ Jennifer! Jennifer!” ventured Adolphe, 
cn his most wooing tones. The girl turned so 
sharply round that he was startled 

““What did you say? Please to remember 
I allow no liberties with my Christian name. 
Monsieur Bruvet, you annoy me excessively!” 

“That is my unhappy fate!” he retorted, 
wwith some spirit. “ But after to-day, I will try 
to leave you untwlested ; only you must hear 
sme first, and give me an answer to a question 
Z shall ask. it, Adolphe Bruvet, will sub- 
mit oo longer to—to the caprices of a woman, 
‘be she never so fair. I will put my fate to 
the test, and abide by the result. A man can 
die but once!” 

“Oh, dear!” cried Jennifer, looking round 
for some means of escape, “I really wish 
you would not talk so. Why cannot you 
understand?” 

“What is it I am to understand?” eagerly. 
“That you cannot bear the thought of my 
Jeath with ealmness? Ah, mademoiselle. it 
will surely lie at your door, if you will have 
not pity upon me! Mademoiselle, I love you, 
J adore you!” 

And here the absurd creature fell upon his 








knees, stage fashion ; and, with clasped hands, 
looked entreatingly into the arch face above. 

He was so unutterably funny in attitude 
and expression that, despite her utmost. efforts 
to contro] herself, Jennifer burst into a hearty, 
ringing laugh. 

“Get up, Monsieur! Think of your position 
should the De Puttronts come in,” she said, 
as soon as she could speak; but he seemed 
unable to obey. 

“Let them come! I care not! I care only 
for you, my adored, my angel! Ah! will you 
not give yourself to me now and for ever!” 

“Monsieur,” the girl said severely, “ your 
conduct surprises me. How can you so far 
forget ay dignity as to behave in this 
fashion! Please rise at once, and understand 
that whilst I thank you for the honour you 
have paid me, I never can accept it. My 
answer is final.” 

“There is some other,” he gasped slowly, 
dragging himself erect. “There is some 
other. Sacre! he shall die--he shall die!” 
lashing himself into anger. “‘ His blood for my 
devastated life, my broken heart.” ‘Then, see- 
ing Jennifer remained quite unmoved by his 
threats, he ch d his tactics, and went cou 
mournfully. “Think again, Miss Thorndick. 
Think what a prize it is you cast away from 


you! It is not to many ladies so perfect a 
over is given! I am young, I adore you. 


JT am rich, and my character is irreproach- 
able. For your own sake I beg you think 
again, that soon you may not have cause to 
repent.” 

His insufferable conceit amused whilst it 
angered her, and she was very near laughing 
again, as she answered— 

“IT can only repeat my reply. I cannot- 
rather, 1 will not—marry you, monsieur. It is 
better you should understand me fully. I—I 
neither love nor respect you.” 

The murder was out. Monsieur Bruvet 
gazed speechlessly at her a moment, then 
turning in a fine frenzy, all but rushed from 
the room, muttering to himself— 

“Was ever girl so cruel? Was ever girl so 
blind to her own interests?” And then he 
went down the long corridor to his own apart- 
ment, gesticulating fiercely, and jJaughing 
hysterically. 

Jennifer laid her arms upon the window- 
sill, and, burying her face upon them, gave 
herself up to unrestrained mirth until the 
tears rained down her pretty cheeks. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” she said 
when her Jaughter was a little spent. ‘“ Was 
there ever anything so funny? How amused 
mamma will be when I write her of poor 
Adolphe’s devotion. Oh! but I must not do 
that. He might see the letter, and think I 
had been—flirting.” And then she laughed 
again. . She was positively bubbling over with 
merriment, and, indeed, had not recovered her 
wonted manner when the noonday meal was 
announced, 

Adolphe was not present, and when Mrs. 
Thorndick sent a tray to his room he refused 
(through the keyhole), in the hollowest of 
voices, to eat. Could a man, whose life was 
practically over, think of such things as food 
and drink! So he sulked in his apartment 
until the dinner-bell rang; and then mortal 
man could hold out no longer, and he put in a 
very lachrymose appearance at the table. 

Jennifer he “tally ignored, and comported 
himself generally with such high and mighty 
dignity that she dared not glance at him, lest 
she should disgrace herself by laughing aloud. 
To Mademoiselle De Puttront he was attentive, 
in a sad and a Ah style; and when she 
graciously remarked upon his pallor (by the 
way, he was always pale) he sighed like a 
furnace, and answered that, being of a very 
sensitive’ nature, his emotions played cruel 
havoc upon his appearance; and, whilst 
thanking her for her kind interest, begged her 
not to waste her precious sympathy upon so 
forlorn a wretch as he. 

Jennifer, hearing and seeing all, felt she 
could not sit out that meal; and excusing her- 
self, on the plea of indisposition, hurried from 


aloud, 





Shem] 
——— 


the table up to the pleasant: salon, leay; 
Adolphe under the joyful impression that his 
devotion to his fair partner had wrung her 
heart, and he fondly believed that she was og 
the éve of relenting. 

He would Bhan been so complaisant 
could he have seen her sitting by the window 
her pretty lips parted in a mischievous emi]. 
her eyes dancing with fun. ' 

“I wish he would go away,” she said (for 
Jennifer was in the habit talking to her. 
self), “I wish he would go away; he will be 
my death if he stays. I shall be for ever dis. 

racing my by unseemly and inopportune 
aughter—he is too. funny. I Foca i what 
Angus” (she said that name very low) “ would 
say could he see my new lover?” 

And then she grew quiet, thinking of hin 
and of all she had held dear throughout ~ 
giad young life. 

Presently the De Puttronts sailed into the 
salon, Adolphe in their train. Mademoisel]s 
noticed Jennifer in a lofty way, then took her 
seat at the piano, inviting her recreant. swain 
to turn the leaves of her music. 

Jennifer wished heartily for Mrs. Thorn. 
dick’s entrance; and at last she came, and the 
ie wondered at the pleasure on the plain, 
cindly, face. 

they dear,” she said, “there is a friend 
from England to see you.” And then a voice, 
which seemed to bring with it a breath of the 
air for which she pined, cried cheerily— 

“With your permission, Mrs. Thorndick, 
I will announce my own arrival!” And there 
was Angus, unchanged in look or manner, his 
kind eyes beaming with delight at seeing 
Jennifer so well and happy. She had started 
to her feet, and stood with flushed cheeks and 
parted lips waiting for him to join her, half 
afraid and half-shy in his presence. But he 
soon set her mind at rest. Striding towards 
her, altogether heedless of the French trio, |) 
held out his hand, saying, “I have come at 
last, Jennifer, and I believe you are glad to 
see me.” 

“Oh, yes,” shyly. “Only this morning I 
was wondering how long it would be before 
we met! It is good of you to come. Let me 
make you known to the company!” She talked 
hurriedly, not at all like the old calm Jennifer 
he used to know, and she made strange mis 
takes during the brief ceremony of introduc- 
tion. 

Madame and Mademoiselle De Puitront 
were delighted to know one of dear Mees 
Thorndick’s countrymen; but Adolphe stood 
omy grinding his teeth, and looking unutier- 
able things at the stalwart Englishman, who, 
after one glance of amused contempt, left him 
severely alone. 

Angus was not wanting in perception, and 
he guessed at once the unhappy Adolphe was 
a suitor for Jennifer's hand. Sows a girl of 
her stamp marrying such an apology for 4 
man ! 

“When did you arrive?” asked Jenuifer. 
“Are you not tired and hunggy? Oh, no 
auntie ; let me minister to his wants. I am so 
well acquainted with his tastes. He is nota 
gourmand, but a gourmet,” and, laughing, she 
would have fled the room, but Angus stayed 
her, by forcibly taking her hand. 

“T shall punish you for that libel. 1 am 
neither gourmand nor gourmet, and I dined 
before coming on here. Is it permissible to 
take you for a stroll, or does French etiquette 
forbid it?” 

“T am an English woman, 
‘sich,’” said Jennifer, saucily. 

“Thank the gods! Now, run away and get 
your hat and wrap, and with Mrs. Thorndick’s 
approval, you shall take me sight-seeing. 
have such a budget of home news for you; 89 
hurry up with your toilet.” 

She was gone before he had concluded his 
speech, and presently returned cauipped for 
ber walk, She was wearing a pale-blue gown 
and a big shady white hat ; about her shoulders 
she had twisted a fleecy wrap, and never 2 


and act a 


her life had she seemed fairer. 
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Adolphe’s frowning face looked out from the 
window as they below, but neither 
yeeded him nor his mimic passion, as they 
passed out of the courtyard imto the sleepy 
street. What a moon shone down upon them 
that night! How odorous was the western 
breeze! What a profound stillness wrapped 
them round ! 

It seemed to Jennifer if she would speak it 
must be in whispers, and she walked on in 
silence until! Angus asked— 

“Where are we going? Remember, you are 
guide, and I expect you to show me the very 
prettiest spot in Dinan.” 

“J will take you to the river. Oh, do you 
remember how you used to row me for hours 
along the Colt when I was quite a little 
irl?” 

. * Would you like me to perform a like 
office here?” smiling down at her. 

“I am afraid it is too late,” she said, 
hesitatingly ; “we keep early hours.” 

“But you would like te go?” 

“Oh, yes, if we could get a boat. Ah, there 
is the river! Look how placid and shining it 
lies under the moon. { like to come here often, 
by myself; it seems nearly as good as being at 
home. Look how the lily-leaves lie on the 
waters—and that fringe of rushes !—isen’t it 
homelike? Isn't it English? If you shut 
your eyes could not you imagine yourself at 
dear old Coltsworth?” 

“Hardly, Jennifer, but it is very lovely! 
Come, there is a boat a dozen yards off. e 
will take that ; and if the owner complains we 
will find some means to pacify him. Give me 
your hand!” And now, having unmoored the 
somewhat clumsy boat, he helped her in, bid- 
ding her take t ropes, and soon they were 
slipping almost neiselessly down the moonlit 
river. 

“Now,” said: Angus, “we can talk. Who 
is that dapper little Frenchman who scowled 
so furiously upon me? Jennifer, you have 
been up to your tricks.” 

What tricks?” she asked, far more shyly 
than she had ever spoken to him in the days 
when he had loved her, and seemingly in 
vain. 

“You have been subjugating him. Was ita 
hard thing to do?” 

“Don’t speak of him,” cried the girl, half 
inclined to be angry. “ He—he is very absurd. 
And he—well Ee teincien he loves me, and 
(here her head drooped low), this morning he 
asked me to marry him.” 

The young man bent lower over his oars. 

_ “Well, what answer did you give? Is it 
impertinent to ask?” 

“I~—I said I would not be his wife for all 
the wealth of India. At least, I did not say 
exactly that, but I meant it.” 

“Poor wretch! And in what wise did he 
take his dismissal?” 

She looked up and laughed. 

“Is it fair to tell you? Oh, but if you are 
fond of 4 farce you should have seen: him! 
Angus, he actually knelt to me. But there, I 
will tell you no more. It is a shame to make 
fun of the little man ; and beside that, I want 
to hear about home and mamma.” 

_ “When are you coming home, Jennifer? Is 
it to be never?” 

“Oh, no, no, I hope not; I pray not! 
Mamma says when I am of age it will be safe 
pe to do so, and,” sighing, “I am not 
nn@een yet. It is very weary waiting. I 
wish I could sleep away the months and years 
until my twenty-first birthday.” 

He stretched out one strong-hand, and, 
laying it upon hers, sai 

You may return much sooner if you 
choose. Do you, Jennifer?” 

I—I don’t know,” she stammered, “ do 
not ask me now!” 

“May! later? If I 


next three week stay at Dinan for the 
w ) . 
the close éf them?™ repeat my question a 


_ The manly, earnest Voice was very tender, 
the dark eyes (beneath whose ardent her 
hea and 


own drooped) ve . She bl 
trembled a little, thew said wor 


\ 





“Stay, if you please. I will not keep you 
waiting longer.” 

He lifted the slender hands and kissed 

em. 

“Thank you, Jennifer! 
me leave to hope, dear. And now let us speak 
of other things. I do not wish to trouble or 
annoy you with the repetition of the old story. 
To-might we will forget 1 ever dreamed you 
could care for me, and be just the friends 
we were years ago. - Listen, there go the 
bells! How-mellow they sound in the dis- 
tance !” , 

The moonlight lies in patches upon the 

uiet water, “the ripples run and the sedges 
shiver,” and the little, gentle breeze wafts a 
thotsand swett odours towards them. 

Jennifer gave a sigh of utter and pure con- 

t. ! 

“Sing!” said the young man. “It seems 
years instead of months since 1 heard your 
voice. “You sang ‘Come back te-Erin’ then. 
Do you remember?” 

¥es, she had not forgotten. She had been 
so happy that night, there had not seemed a 
cloud on her sky, and she had scarcely more 
thought of love and lovers than of the sorrow 
which would fall so heavily upon her. 

She was utterly free from affectation. She 
was glad to give him pleasure; so with her 
hands lightly folded she lifted her sweet, 
young voice in a song he had loved well, “ My 
dearest heart!” and he rested on his oars to 
listen, whilst the boat drifted slowly along. 

All the dreaming is broken through, 

Both what is done and undone I rue; 
Nothing is steadfast, nothing is true, 
‘Save your love for me, and my love for you, 
My dearest heart. 

The sweet, sad strains went pealing upwards 
and onwards. Jennifer forgot everything, 
the time and place, the strange surroundings, 
even her companion. It was her nature to 
throw herself heart and soul into all she did, 
and with her music was a passion. 

So she sang of the “light of the lily” burn- 
ing “close to the mould,” of the x Noon of 
the silent grave; and then the sweet voice 
rose into a more jubilant strain, as it told of 
the “city of gold,” where sorrow and sighing 
should flee away, and be no more remembered. 

And when she had ended both were very 
silent for awhile; but at last Angus said, 


simply— 
“ Thank you, Jennifer!” and no other word 


You have given 


‘passed between them until he turned the boat 


towards home. 

He looked: into the pretty oy: face 

yearningly. Under the pale moonlight it was 
wistful, and the dark eyes pensive. All the 
= colour had gone from the dainty 
c , 
This was another Jennifer than the one who 
had boxed his ears for stealing a kiss, and who 
had delighted to turn his every word and 
action into ridicule. 

She had seemed so mere a child then; now 
she was a woman by reason of the knowledge 
which had come to er of suffering and sin, of 
love and lovers. 

Heaven t that he might yet win and 
wear this finglish blossom, that it might be 

iven to him to shield all her future life from 
a father’s malice, to keep her happily ignor- 
ant of his evil and bitter story. 

“ Are you unhappy?” he asked, as he helped 
her to land. “You look so pale and grave! 
Once I fancied there were tears in your 

es!” 

“Tam v ha !” she answered, gently, 
and went wih raid towards the eth y but 
Mrs. ‘Thorndick noticed her silence and 
thoughtfulness, and perhaps guessing their 
cause considerately left her alone. 





OHAPTER VIII. 

How quickly the next days fled by, and how 
fall they were of joy to Jennifer. She began to 
wonder why she had ever been ice to Angus’s 
fire, cold to his wees. and to look forward 
with something very like anguish to the bour 
of his departure. 








Together they visited all the spots of in 
terest around, driving or walking as the fancy 
seized them, but their favourite haunt was the 
river. It was so quiet there ; they seemed lost 
to all the world, as much alone as though they 
were upon a desert island . 

Angus, who knew the country well, and eaels 
curve, too, of the clear, shining river, carefuily 
avoided the haunts of the average tourist. 
He wanted Jennifer for himself. He would not 
lose one hour of this sweet companionship, this 
new and dear delight. Ske had grown shy 
with him, had caught a trick of blushing 
when her eyes met bis, and would tremble 13 
he held her hand a moment longer than 
courtesy demanded. She had Jost many of her 
wilful, teasing ways, was often quite meek and 
submissive with him—she who, until now, had 
weilded her sceptre right royally. 

Monsieur Bruvet fumed and fretted, as each 
day the stalwart young Englishman crossed 
the courtyard, and entering the salon seemed 
to dwarf all others with his magnificent 
stature. It was hateful to the Frenclunan io 
see the air of proprietorship he assumed with 
Jennifer, and how ready she was to obey his 
lightest word. After much battling with his 
constitutional cowardice he gathered courage 


sufficient to waylay Angus in tlie courtyard 
with .— 

“Ho! you there! A word of warning to 
you.” 


The young man veered round so suddenly 
that Adolphe took a backward siep. Then 
reflecting that help (if necessary) was near, said 
pompous] y— 

“I have 
Monsieur.” 

“Then pray make the most of it, I have no 
time to waste,” retorted Angus. “ What is it 
you want? Why dol stand in need of warn 


ing? ” 

“T presume you 
Thorndick’s hand?” 

“If I am,” coolly, “I shall not choose you 
for a confidante,” half amused and half angry 
by the other’s ridiculous air and conduct. 

“Snake in the grass!” shrilled Adolphe 
“You are a dishonourable fellow, a disgrace 
to your country, and to society!” 

“Gently there. I might feel tempted to drop 
von over the wall for your gratuitous inso 
ney If I spare you it is on account of 
you know. Your curiosity is in 


desired this opportunity long, 


are a suitor for Miss 


your size 
sufferable.” 

“Sir!” cried the little man, dancing with 
rage, “you may revile me as you choose! I 
care not! Dare you deny, on your honour— 
your honour—ha! ha !—that you have weaned 
Miss Thorndick’s affection from me?—that you 
have taught her to regard me with—ha!—with 
contempt? I say, until you came among us, E 
was her favoured suitor—her all but acknow- 
ledged lover.” : 

“Well, really now, I credited the lady with 
nicer taste,” drawled Angus. “ But, of course, 
if such is the case I will withdraw from the 
field! Only,. Monsieur Bruvet, I have grave 
doubts—grave doubts, I say—that you have all 
along deceived yourself, and_ believed just 
exactly what you wished to believe. Let the 
matter drop. In England gentlemen do not 
drag girls’ names into their quarrels.” 

“And you imply I am not a gentleman? 
Sacre! you shall pay for this insult! 1 will 
send a Fiend to wait upon you! I will have 
revenge! My wrongs call for it!” and he: 
executed a few wild, erratic movements. — 

“Look here!” said Angus, laughing in spite 
of himself, “don't make a fool of yourself. 
I did not come over to Dinan for the purpose 
of spilling blood or letting myself out as a tar- 

et; and I tell you candidly I shall not be 

rawn into an unseemly braw]. Your friend 
may wait on me if he chooses, and if I can I 
shall drop him out of the window. But if you 
persist in forcing this quarrel on me, I as the 
challenged have choice of weapons, and I'll 
have nothing but pop-guns,” with a roar of 
laughter which brought Jennifer to the window. 
“ And see here! If you molest Miss Thorndick 
in any way, I shall have something further ta 
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say to you. Good-morning,” and with that he 
strode towards the house, leaving Adolphe 
fuming and cursing. 

In the course of the day Adolphe’s friend 
came—a somewhat larger specimen of mankind 
than the luckless lover, but not endowed srith 
much more valour ; and after stating his d 
in broken English he waited rather nervously 
for the Englishatian’s reply. It came in a 
leisurely fashion, and there was a faint smile 
about the well-cut mouth which broadened 
into @ laugh as he spoke. 

“ Any time and place will suit me, but I 
will hold to my resolve about the weapons 
used—pop-guns! monsieur, pop-guns! and ll 
guarantee to have all Dinan on the spot. If I 

, ‘French 
holiday,’ I'll get all I can for my money. 
Arguments are useless. I am a man of my 
word. Be careful of the stairs,” politely 
ushering out his guest. “They are rather 
peculiar in build. Good evening!” 

It is needless to say that the whole affair 
fell through. Adolphe’s friend told such 
terrific tales of the Hnglishman’s~fire-eati 
propensities and the awful threats he used ; an 
so pathetically dwelt upon the ridicule which 
would overwhelm them should they meet their 
foe that poor Adolphe was suppressed, and 
Angus received no further communication 
from him; nor was he disturbed in mind by 
the yery terrific scowls with which he was 
favoured. 

Jennifer, too, was unmolested by her melo- 
dramatic swain, and laughed when Mrs. Thorn- 
dick spoke of giving him notice of quittal, 
saying— 

* He will do you some harm yet. You have 
grievously offended him, and folks with such 
natures as his never forget or forgive.” 

“Pooh!” said Jennifer. “I am not afraid,” 
and she went out with Angus. 

As usual they turned towards the river, The 
path was quite deserted. ‘There was not a boat 
on the waters—a profound silence was upon 
the land, and neither seemed inclined to break 
it. It was so pleasant there in the mellow 
light, #0 good to be together, they understood 
each other so well. What was the need for 
speech? But Angus had something to say 
which might not be delayed, and at last he 
spoke— 

“ Jennifer, I have been here three weeks. 
It seems scarcely possible the time has flown 
so quickly, and now it just comes to this. I 
can stay no longer; the governor wants me.” 

He saw the pretty face pale, and the sweet 
lips quiver, but she said, quite steadily— 

“When do you go?” 


“The day after to-morrow. Dear, do you 


xremember the agreement we made on the night 


of my arrival? How will you send me away? 


‘The happiest or most miserable man under 
~ the sun?’ 


And now he had got possession of 
her hands, and held her so that the light fell 
full upon her face, which was no longer pale. 

“What do you want me to say?” she asked, 
under her breath. “Oh, Angus! Oh, Angus! 
it is so difficult ; but—but I love you, and I 
think I always loved yout” And then this 
very impetuous young fellow had her safe-in 
his arms, and was kissing her wildly, regardless 
of any stray passer-by, and to them “time 
was not, and all the world stood still.” 

Safe there in the shelter of his arms, she 
‘had no room in her heart for aught but love— 
mo fear of the future, no doubt, and no dis- 
trust. 

‘He was her very own. Nothing could take 
away that blessed sense of possession. When 
she was calmer she would wonder she ever 
could have been so blind to his goodness, so 
stupidly ignorant of her own heart. But now 
she simply clung about him, her flower-like 
face, transfigured by happiness, lifted to his ; 
and in the shining eyes he read all the truth, 


and thanked heaven for the glory which, 


crowned his life, 

“This is my wife!” he said, after alo 
and eloquent pause, and his hand stray: 
lovingly over her sunbright tresses. “’I'his is 
my wife?” 

















“Yes,” she answered, shyly, “if you think 
me worthy, dear!” 2 

“And when shall be—our wedding? 
Lady Egremont and th@overnor will be de- 
lighted at the turn of affaMs, and for your sake 
will wish the ceremony to take place soon. 
Can you be ready in July? 1 

She hesitated. She was very young, and 
had all a girl’s natural dread of accepting un- 
known duties, of yielding up the tried for the 
untried life, but her love for Angus conquered 
her fears, and she said, meekly— 

“T will be ready whenever you wish.” 

“You little darling! and heaven helping 
me you shall never repent your generous trust. 
In two days I shall be on my way to England 
where I have some business to transact, and 

our settlements shall be drawn up at once. 
Then you may look for my quick return ; and 
we will be married here ; so quietly that our 
friends at home will be ignorant of it until 
they read the announcement in the dailies. 
Then, sweetheart, you will soon be wife, you 
will be safe from any further molestation. I 
shall know how to protect my own.” 

He was so good to look upon, in his stature 
and strength, that Jennifer felt her heart 
throb proudly, and the happy tears came into 
her eyes. 

* How strong and brave you are!” she said, 
@ little uncertainly. Then demurely, “ After 
all, Germany did not spoil or change you. I 
am perfectly willing to admit so much now.” 

“Because you think, ‘discretion the better 
part of valour.’ There is no telling what re- 
venge I should have taken after marriage for 
your many insults but for this your timely 
apology.” 

How fast the hours flew, laden as they were 
with happiness! 

“The days are all too short,” said Angus, 
ruefully, the morning following their betrothal. 
“By this time to-morrow 1 shall be miles 
away from you.” 

“Don't speak of it, don’t think of it ; suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof. Oh, I 
wish you could stay, or that I could go back 
with you.” 

“Both are impossible, but I shall return 
quickly. Now get your hat and come out, 
unless you are afraid of sunstroke. There is 
no privacy here, and that idiot Bruvet hovers 
about us like a bird of prey.” 

All that golden morning, all the hot, weary 
afternoon they spent together, but night came 
at last, and with it the parting. 

Jennifer had gone down into the courtyard 
with her lover; and Adolphe, watching, could 
just. desery the glimmer of her white gown ; 
but he could not catch the sound of their 
voices, nor see the anguish on the girl’s sweet 


face 

“Good-bye,” she said, weeping bitterly, 

“good-bye! Oh, come back to me soon. I do 
now know how I shall bear my life when you 
are gone. Angus, Angus, I love you! Oh, 
my dear, I love er It will kill me to lose 
you now,” and she clung to him, unashamed 
of her grief or her devotion, giving back kiss 
for kiss and vow for vow until he, moved more 
than he cared to show, said— 
“T must go now, sweetheart. The longer I 
linger the harder it will be to ar good-bye. I 
will write you_as soon as I reach home, and I 
will come back quickly. One more kiss, dear 
heart. Good-bye!” 

“Heaven be with you!” she sobbed, and 
then she felt herself gently set aside, standing 
alone under the serene and starlit sky, and her 
heart was heavy within her as she listened to 
the last sound of his feet along the stony way. 
Her head drooped, and her chin sank on her 
breast, whilst the bitter tears rolled down her 


8. 

“So he has gone,” said a mocking voice 
beside her. “It will be many a day before 
you see your fine lover again,” and Adolphe 
little guessed how true a prophet he would 
prove. 

Jennifer turned fiercely upon him. 
“ How @ere you follow me here? . How dare 





ee ey 


* yt 

= insult me by your presence? Wers he 

ere you would not venture so much as 4, 

accost me, you coward. Stand aside, and let 

me pass!” and she went by him with head 

erect, quite unconscious that her dignity wag 
spoiled by her streaming féars. 

The —— she was very distrait, wiih 
pee cheeks swollen red lids, so that Mr 
‘hofndick advised her to keep to her room and 
for that consideration she was very thankful 
But on the second day she came down dressaj 
carefully, and apparently in high spirits 
Monsieur Bruvet should not think she doubted 
Angus, or triumph over her misery; so shy 
met him smilingly, and spoke courteously ne 
though there had never Been any passage of 
words between them. 

. He was astonished and delighted, even jn. 
vited her to drive with him to Huelgoat ; byt 
this, to his chagrin, she refused to do, 

Shortly after she had the satisfaction of 
seeing him de: on his excursion, and they 
she had ve ion to herself, the ladies having 
gone on a shopping expedition. 

Presently Mrs. fiiorndick appeared. 

“My dear,” she said, “I wonder very much 
if you would mind spending to-day and to. 
morrow alone? Some friends of mine, three 
miles off, are going to entertain a number of 
folks on account: of their only daughter’s be. 
trothal, and they are anxious I should je 

resent.” 

“Go by all means, auntie; and I hope you 
will have a very good time. Old Martina will 
make me an admirable duenna. Are you 
going to start now? Ah, then I must come 
and make you pretty.” 

In less than an hour Mrs, Thorndick had set 
out, and Jennifer was quite alone ; so she sat 
at the window dreaming of her lover as girls 
will, and wondering if any other maid was 
quite as fortunate as she. 

And then she must needs write to my lady, 
telling her of her new and great happiness, 
and assuring her that much as she loved 
Angus, .she would not love “her dear 
TS lay jaoed “elaciokty” tad gun 

The da easantly and quietly, 
although Lie heneahaba received a shock on 
Monsieur Bruvet’s return. For the first time 
in his life~he was helplessly and hopelessly 
intoxicated, so that old Martina had to conduct 
him te his own apartments, scolding him 
shrilly. all the while, and administering many 
a shake. 

He did not come down next morning, being 
too heartily ashamed of his conduct, and feel- 
ing too wretchedly ill. So Martina carried 
up his coffee, and then left him to his own 
devices. 

Then she began to prepare the mid-day 
meal, Jennifer assisting, for she had grown 
useful in many ways. “But they were not left 
undisturbed long... A woman crossed the court 
yard and. came to the door, asking for the 
young English lady, 

She came from Huelgoat with a message 
There was a poor compatriot of mademoiselig’s 
who lay there dying, and she asked to see 
mademoiselle’s face once more. And then sie 
produced a slip of paper on which was 
written— 

“For the sake of her who loved and loves us 
both, come to me.-—Caura.” ‘ 

The handwriting was irregular, and of 
course unknown to Jennifer, but she lad 29 
doubt that my lady’s unfortunate frends 
fhand had traced t shaken charactel® 
and tossing aside her apron, she cried— 

“I must go, Martina. It is to mamms 
sick friend. You will tell auntie when sie 
returns if I should not come home to-night. 
You,” turning to the white-capped messeng¢t i 
“must have veel ore and then we wil 
drive together to Huelgoat.” 

“ Mademoiselle ought not to go alone, aad 
without madame’s permission,” Martina said; 


bat Jennifer waived aside every objection, and 
running away made a hasty toilet, leaving the 
faithful servant to interrogate the visitor and 
secure from her-the name of. the street and 
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number of the house to which her young lady | his life. “Yow know he was drunk, and had | (for he considered she never should have left 
was going. lost heavily at cards ; then whimpering he told | Jennifer unguated) died on his lips) The 


Jennifer had reason never to forget that 
drive under the deep blue sky, along the white, 
dusty road. Every trifling sight and sound 
was impressed upon her memory, to linger 
there until the day of her death. The dread- 
fol hills they climbed, the poor houses and 
dirty peasantry they passed, the casual glimpse 
of drooping flowers, and the jingling of the 
horse-bells—all these would remain with her 
chrough all her years. 

It was a wearisome and not too picturesque 
tourney, and she was heartily grateful when 
they reached Huelgoat at last. They crawled 
by thd Hotel de Bretagne, and paused finally 
before a many-gabled house. 

“Ti was here the English lady lay,” her 
companion informed her; and Jennifer, de- 
scending, paid her for her trouble, and, dis- 
missing her, went towards the door which was 
opened fo her. A polite but not very clean 
servant bade her follow her, and they went up 
two flights of stairs, arriving at last at a 
iawdry gilt-and-crimson room, all mirrors 
(with tarnished frames) and artificial flowers. 

At the far end was a couch, and, reclining 
upon it, the very ghost of the woman she had 
known as Celia. She seemed sleeping. Close 


by her was a dark-faced man, who, wearing a | 


sinister smile, came forward with outstretched 
hand. It gave the girl a shock when she re 


Christmas morning at Coltsworth church. 

“I knew that you would come,” he said, 
—— “Celia, I have found your daughter 

ar you.” 

With a cry Jennifer started back, and that 
ery woke her unhappy mother, 

“You! Now heaven help you, child. Why 
did you come? Why did you come? Was 
there no one to warn you, no one to save you? 
Ob, my darling! my darling! You had better 
be dead than fead the life L lead,” 

Jennifer stood white as death, with wild 
eyes, and quivering lips. 

“What is it you said?” she panted. “Are 
you my mother? Then why was the truth so 
long kept from me?, And you—to the smiling 
villain beside her—“‘ Heaven be merciful to 
me! Who are you?” 

“T am your father, and from to-day you are 
my chiefest care. You were stolen early from 
me, and I sought you vainly until now.” . 

“I know. I know all now! You broke my 
mother’s heart; you are the enemy from 
whom Lady Egremont would save me. 
Mother, poor mother,” dropping on her knees 
oo A ‘elia’s couch, “let us go away to- 
gether, 

But Celia had fainted ; and, roughly drag- 
ging her erect, Griffith Wey said— 

“Look here, girl! You have been tutored 
to hate me, to believe me all that is vile and 
inhuman; but you have got to forget those 
lessons, because from to-day my will is your 
law, my word your rule. There is no appeal 
against it. I am your legal guardian until 
your majority, and it will be utterly useless for 
You to- protest against me. Go long us I do 
not ill-treat you (bodily) the laws of England 
eve me complete control over you. Any re- 
bellion on your part will be visited upon her— 
your mother ; but if you are am¢@ble you will 
have no cause to complain. T am quite pre- 
pared to treat you with consideration. But I 
would have you remember, too, that escape is 
impossible; you, and your mother, too, are 
under the surveillance of Madame Dupré, my 
esteemed friend.” 
_Alas, poor Jennifer! What could ehe do? 
Doruggling hard for composure, she spoke at 


“You will let me write to Lady. Egremont 
vt least—and—and to Mi Roy? I was to have 
teco his wife,” and here speech failed her. 

To neither! You are dead to them, as you 
have been to me 80 many years. But for a 
lucky chanice I never should have found you, 
Why did you reject the’ elegant and accom- 
plished Adolphe Bruvet? 


It was he who told 


his love sorrows to his boon companions. I 
guessed your ident‘ty at once.” 

The girl's face flushed with shame. Was 
she—-Angus’s future bride—to be made a jest 
for drunken gamblers? Were such men ito 
be her companions? Waa she to make sport 
for them? Oh, never! never! she would die 
first!, So she looked him steadily in the face. 
a her heart beat fast with fear, and 
said— 

“You may break my spirit, but 
not bend it to your own vile ends! I will do 
my duty, but beyond that I will not go. And 
oh! may heaven show me some means of 
escape.” 

He smiled grimly. 
“Forewarned is forearmed,” he said. “I | 
know now_with what manner of girl I have to 
deal. You had been. wiser to conciliate me,” | 
and then_a faint voice from the saad 


we shall 





moaned— 
“Jennifer, Jennifer!” And, forgetful for 
awhile of her own heavy grief, the girl turned | 
to her mother. 
smile, went out, locking the door behind him. 

“T hoped to save you, child, and after all 
these yeary of sacrifice I have failed. Oh! 
heaven, it is too hard! Can you ever forgive 
me? I tell you he will break your heart as 
he has broken mine. He will make you what 
he has made me. My darling! my darling! 
you had better be dead!” 


“Hush! hush!” entreated the girl. “Do 
not so distress yourself! Mother-——mother, 
dear, help must come to us soon. - I will 
write.” 

“You will not be allowed,” bitterly. “ You 


are utterly cut off from your friends, utterly 
lost to them. Oh! that we two lay, dead 
together. It would be better so—better so. 
I am dying-—-yes, dying, my dear one—and 
when I am gone who shall stand between you 
and your father’s wrath?” And then, whilst 
the girl knelt weeping beside her, she told her 
the Black story of her own treachery towards 
my lady, and of all the» suffering she had 
since endured, until Jennifer was moved to 
keenest compassion, and, flinging her arms 
about her, chied— 

“My poor mother, my dear mother! I will 
never leave you whilst you need me, and 
Sang aE at we shall find some way to 
save ourselves.” 

But now Wey reappeared, and saying they 
were to. leave Huelgoat, hurried on his 
wretched wife’s preparations, so that long 
before dark the-little old town was left behind, 
and in Jennifer’s heart hope was dead. 

Madame Dupré accompanied them, keeping 
strict watch and ward over the two women, 
giving them no chance of flight, or even of 
private speech. 

And not for two days was Mrs. Thorndick 
alarmed by Jemnifer’s non-appearance; and 
then, alas! alas! her inquiries were in vain. 
The girl had been spirited away. 


OHAPTER IX. 


What words can paint my lady’s anguish 
when Mrs. Thorndick’s telegram reached her’ 
She bad suffered so many years, and such un- 
merited pain, that suddenly her strength 
seemed to fail her, and she had no longer 

wer to plan or act. Sir Lewis raved, and, 

am sorry to say, used anything but parlio- 
mentary language; but after one sharp 
exclamation Angus spoke no word, only began 
to toss a few necessary articles into his valise, 
and prepared to start in search of his lost 
love. But his face, in its pallor and rigidity, 
was not good to look upon, and in the dark 
eyes ‘was the lust of revenge—for he had lost 
what he most prized, and he knew not what 
his darling’s fate might be. He would not 
wait for my lady or his father. 

“T can travel more quickly alone,” he said. 
“You must follow.” 

And when he reached Dinan the hard words 





soe of the beautiful Jennifer who had wrecked 





he ‘had prepared to say to Mrs. Thorndick 


Griffith Wey, with an odious | 
| 


| them all, and I believe I gave yours too. 


‘room alive !” and when Adolphe saw 


poor, drab little woman looked years older ; 
and at sight of him began to weep and wring 
her hands, reproaching herself for the girl's 


| loss. And, lastly, came Adolphe, very crest- 


fallen, very anxious, and, indeed, showing ab 
his best. 

“You must not blame Madame,” he said. 
more generously than ever he had been heard 
to speak. “Mine only is the fault. 1 was 
mad with jealousy when I went out to Huel- 
goat, and Mademoiselle had mocked me. I 
am a Frenchman, sir, and my spirit rose 
within me! I would show the world of what 
stuff I am made. 

** Should I wasting in despair 
Die because a woman's fair? 

“Good heaven, no! So when 1 found a gay 
company at the Hotel Bretagne I begged per- 
mission .to join it. We played, monsieur 
The stakes were large, and 1 lost. There was 
a man there who declared me a fine fellow—he 
was English. He secmed kind, and when in 
my cu I told him all my story—fool }— 
beast that I was—I spoke her .name before 
Do 
with me what you will. I deserve your- 
anger. Bid me go to the ends of the world in 
search of her, and I will obey.” 


“She will never be found,” said Angus, 
yloomily. ‘She is lost to us for over 
teeny if he and I stood face to face tor a 


few moments, one of us would not leave this 
| how 
haggard was the frank, honest face, he cried 
out— 

“Your baitle is mine 
pom in thes attempt”; and though Angus 

new what an arrant coward the hitle man 
was, he could but feel grateful for hs sympathy, 
even whilst. he smiled over his large promises. 

Hither and thither those who loved Jennifer 
searched for her, day after day, week in and 
week out; but they found noclue. They heard 
not the least tidings of. or from their lost 
darling. 

She had disappeared as utterly as though the 
grave held her sweet body in its coki embrace. 

sefore August came my lady was so broken 
and aged it was found necessary for her to 
return to England. 

Sir Lewis, in despair, soon followed her ; 
fo that there only remained Angus and. 
Adolphe to prosecute the search (save hired 
detectives), and the latter was, for once in his 
frivolous life, thoroughly in earnest, 

“She. is dead!” Angus said to himself 
again and again, “or surely she would have 
found some means to let me know where they 
have hidden her. Oh, my dear! oh, my dear!” 
would. to Reaven, I, too, were dead! © What 
shall J do with my life? My pretty one, my 
lost as 


! J will find ber, or 


one! 

But Jennifer was not dead. - From place to 
= Wey hurried his sad companions until 
06 hoped he had successfully hidden ‘their 
trail; and never, by any chance, was Jennifer 
left. alone. 

Madame Dupré watched her closely, taking 
turns with Wey, until they came to Baden, 
and here he had great luck—such luck, im 
deed, that he clothed his wife and daughter 
sumptuously, and took fine apartments, where 
he entertained his guests, and strove to bend. 
the young girl to his will. 

But there was a great deal of latent strength 
and courage in her composition, and she openly 
rebelled against him. 

She would not assist him in his nefarious 
designs. She could not forget the past, or the 
love she had given Angus. Never, never 
should he have cause to call her unworthy ; 
never should my lady’s beautiful face wear the 
blush of shame for her ill deeds. 

But, to her mother, she was so gentle, so 
tender, so solicitous for het comfort, so ready 
to serve her in all things, that poor Celia was 
not at all unhappy. 

“Heaven is very good: to me in these my 
lattér days,” elie-would say, “ard heaven 





will be kind to you when IT am gone. Bear 
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‘vith me a little longer yet. I shall not 
trouble you a great while.” 

So Jennifer bore all evils with what forti- 
tude she could. Her mother never knew the 
awful words hurled at her, the cruel blows she 
endured without a cry or moan. She did not 

uess why the girl was careful to shroud her 

ovely arms from view, lest the marks of crue) 
fingers upon them should add to her mother’s 


pain. 

. In November they moved to Boulogne, and 
there Wey gathered all the “choiée spirits” 
das he cz them, all the evil ones, as Jen- 
nifer said) about him, and the cruel torture 
‘began again. 

But it was evident to all that Celia Wey 
was dying, and when she was dead what would 
become of her helpless child? This was the 
thought which drove her almost to madness. 

It was early in December, and the girl sat 
sewing by her mother’s bedside. She had 
grown very pale and weary-looking—just the 
ghost of her old bright self; but she was 

retty still, and Griffith Wey thought often as 
¢ looked at her— 

“Once her mother is dead she will fall into 
my wishes, and she will make a splendid ally. 
She has far more spirit and courage than ever 
‘Celia had, and she will ‘take’ better, although 
she has not so much beauty.” Go he bided 
his time, and longed for his wife’s death. 

Jennifer!” said the dying woman, “I 
‘have brought you nothing but trouble; and 
sometimes I think it is pity, but never love, 
that makes you so gentle and patient with 
me ;” 


“It is love, mother, darling! Can I ever 
‘forget the long, on Fagen of sacrifice and pain 
you suffered so nobly for me? Oh, m f, 
af IT could but see you strong and well!” 

‘That will never be, thank heaven! My 
life is nearly over, and when I am gone you 
must find some means of escape from his con- 
trol. It has been my duty to stay by him; it 
can never be yours. As soon as you have 
seen me laid in my grave make your oppor- 
tunity. I think that you will somewhere find 
kind people to assist you; but promise; oh, 
promise, my darling !—you will not remain to 
sink to such a level! No! oh, heaven! Tell 

‘e I could never forgive myself, although 
she forgave me; but that my trans jon was 
her blessing. Ask her to think of me kindly 
at times, for when most I wronged her I most 
foved her!” 

Jennifer had risen, and was bending over 
her now. ‘ 

“Dear mother, do you feel worse that you 
talk thus?” she asked, anxiously. 

“ Ail the pain has left me child; but the 
end is very near—nearer even than you think. 
‘No; do not call anyone! Nothing can save 
me now, and I am glad! I am tired of my 
life—and of pain!” 

“Ts there nothing I can do? Oh, mother— 
mother, do not leave me all alone!” 

“Tt will not be for long, dear. Help will 
surely come to you.” Then, after a little 
pause, “I wish I could have seen home once 
more before I die. It is hard to think I shall 
lie buried here so far away from you all. But 
you will not quite forget me, Jennifer? And 
sometimes—when you are prosperous. and 
happy, when the memory of this time thas 
become only like a dreadful dream to you, 
you will come and look at the spot where I 

ie low, and remember that with all my faults 
1 dearly loved you, and sought your happiness 
at the cost of mine?” t 

Jennifer could only press her hand and kiss 
the pallid brow. 

“It is nearly a year ago, child, since I saw 
you in all your brave attire. He was with 
you then, and when I saw his face I prayed 
that heaven would turn your heart to him. 
When Christmas comes again I shall be gone 
—and, oh, child of my love, heaven grant you 
may be safe in his care.” 

© failing voice died out, and Celia seemed 
to sleep. ‘rom below came the sound of 
rattling dice and ribald laughter, the loud jest 
an awful oath. Once Madame Dupré, looking 





in, bade Jennifer join the boisterous throng, 
but the girl answered— 

“Mrs. Wey is very ill. I will not leave 
her,” and her wretched father was wise 
enough not to make a scene before his guests. 

Midnight came, and the room was very still. 
How rigid was the wasted form upon the bed, 
how ghastly white the once fair face; and 
the head resting ufion Jennifer's arm was so 
heavy! so heavy! 

“Mother!” the girl 
mother, are you worse?” 

But there came no answer, and in a sudden 

yanie (for she never had looked on death) she 
fata her burden back amongst the pillows, 
and with a wild shric& fell to the floor. 


whispered, “dear 


The funeral was over, and Jennifer sat 
alone. Even her father had not the heart or 
courage to molest her, and Madame Dupré 
shrank back appalled at the look of the pure, 
proud, weary face. 

“Mon Dieu!” she said to Wey. “Let her 
go! You'll never bend her to your will, 
though you may break her heart. Holy 
Virgin! she looks desperate |” 

So they left her im peace, the poor child, 
and up in her room she sat brooding, brood- 
ing; and strange, wild thoughts came to her 
as she listened to the surging sea. How easy 
to run down to the beach and wait whilst the 
waves crept nearer—nearer—nearer—until 
they engulfed her in their depths, and gave 
her that rest and blessed immunity from pain 
she so desired. 

A shower of stones upon her window startled 
her. Leaning out.she asked— 

“ Who are you, and what do you want?” 

“Hush!” said a voice which -sounded 
familiar. “We must not be heard. It is I, 
Adolphe Bruvet—and I have come to save 


She could hardly believe the evidence of her 
own senses as she leaned out, and under the 
pallid light of the moon saw the little, well- 
known figure. Was this another trap for her 
unwary feet? He had been fhe cause of all 
her woe, and her heart was certainly not 
tender towards him. 

“ How can I know if you speak the truth?” 
she said. “I have suffered sorely for your 


“ft know! I know! And, mademoiselle, 
that is why I have risked so much for you. 
It was with the test difficulty and after 
long searching I hit upon you. And now, 
upon my honour as a Frenchman and a 
once, I want only to restore you to your 
riends, Come! this is no time for speech. 
I will tell you more as we go along.” 

“How can I reach you?” she asked, 
despairingly. “If I attempt to leave the 
house in a legitimate way I shall be caught 
and detained.” : 

“The salon below, mademoiselle, is empty ; 
the windows are not high, and mademoiselle 
is but a feather weight, and am not I here to 
break her fall?” 

The girl hesitated no longer, but stealing 
noiselessly into the apartment below, sprang 
from the window. As Adolphe said, the dis- 
tance wae not great, and she lit upon her feet, 
@ little shaken, but unhurt. 

She gave a sob of passionate joy at findi 
herself once more free, and began to thank 
her companion for his help; but he stopped 
her hastily. 

*Do not, do not, or I shall remember I am 
rescuing you for him. Give me your hand. 
You nist make all possible speed. You must 
leave this place at once, or you'll be recap- 
tured. ademoiselle, forgive. me the past, 
and tell your betrothed when you meet that I 
kept good faith with him—he has gone back 
to England. You will find him there, and— 
and when you are happy together do not 
quite forget the man whose life is desolated 
for your sake.” 

Adolphe was too thoroughly French to 
conclude his speech without some touch of 
sentiment, and Jennifer was too grateful to 
him to laugh then, even if she had the heart ; 
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although she knew as well as though ahe 
looked into the future that the Sound she ree 
inflicted would quickly heal, and the amoroys 
Gaul console himself with a new love. 

“You cannot travel without money,” jo 
said presently. “You must let me be sour 
banker for a short while ; and I hope you’ wii 
cross in safety. The captain of your vessel ig 
a friend of mine; he will take care of you fo 
my sake. And when you have reached hom». 
is it too much to ask you to send me word oj 
your safety?” 

“No, oh, no! monsieur, how shall I thank 

ou! how show my life-long gratitude for the 
inestimable service you have rendered me?” 

“J have not served for hire,” magnificently, 
“but for love. You owe me nothing but’, 
kindly thought, a little friendly remem. 
brance.” 

“ That will be always yours.” And then she 
spoke no more ; for they were hurrying along 
the dark streets with almost bveathlens speed 


7 * « + 


It was Christmas Eve when Jennifer reached 
Dover, and all the streets were ablaze with 
light, the shops gay and tempting, the worthy 
townsfolk, i thronged the streets, in the 
merriest . 

All around her she heard the light laugh 
the cheerful speech, which tell of happy hearts | 
She heard the old familiar hearty greeting, “A 
merfy Christmas,” sometimes spoken in tly 
man’s deep tones, sometimes piped in the 
child’s shrill treble, and a sob of rapture rose 
to her lips. She forgot everything save that 
she was ee, and that she was going home. 

A fisherman passing her, looked at the pale, 
tear-stained, yet aeeey Ses, and said— 

“Eh, lass, has pleasure been so long a 
stranger to ye, that ye must needs cry to meet 
it? "hha ppy Christmas to ye, and many on 
‘em,” and Pelore she could reply he had walked 
on, and mingled with the crowd. 

She sought out the house where she had 
lodged a year ago, and begged the landlady to 
let her rest there that night, for it was now too 
late to proceed to Coltsworth. Indeed, to her 
bitter disappointment, she found she could not 
reach home until Christmas night, the train 
service being a arranged. She went 
at once to her room, and so tired she was that 
when she awoke the church bells were ringing, 
and all the happy world was astir. 

* * * 


Like a guilty thing she stole through tle 
Hall grounds! How should she find my lady? 
Was she ill—perhaps dead? So many fears 
and doubts came crowding upon her that sho 
could hardly breathe, the beating of her 
heart all but suffocated her. 

Now the house was in view; there were 
lights in all the windows. Then, thavk 
heaven, my lady lived to weloome her; ani 
nearer, nearer she went, and hiding herself 
behind a myrtle bush looked in upon a little 
party of three. , 

There was my lady, with her silver hair, 
and her still beautiful face lined now with 
much grief ; the dark eyes were weary with the 
heart’s woe, and the whole figure was expres 
sive of despair. 

“Mamma! mamma!” the girl. whispered. 
“Oh, my darling, how you have suffered! 
and then her eyes wandered to Angus. Was 
that her Angus, so changed, so haggard, that 
it almost. needed the eyes of love to recognise 
him? 

She never glanced at Sir Lewis. She never 
even thought of him, a4 She cried aloud— 

“ Angus, oh, my dear! oh, my dear! I have 
come home to you!” and then the window 
was flung open, and she felt herself caught and@ 
held in a strong embrace, whilst her face and 
throat were covered with wild kisses ; but not 
a word was spoken between them then. Jen- 
nifer simply could not speak, and Angus would 
not, lest his own voice should break aud 1% 
him, and he disgrace (?) his manhood. 

“My boy,” said Sir Lewis, “let someone 
else have a chance. Lady Egremont wants 
to welcome her child.” 
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So Angus loosed his hold of the girl, who 
sped quickly towards that tall, waiting figure. 

Poor Lady Egremont! All her dignity left 
her in that moment. She stood trembling, ail 
unable to move forward; but her hands—her 
trail, shakings hands—went out to meet her 
And then as she felt the touch of the 


darling 

gitl’s cheek to hers, beard the music of her 
low tones, she utterly gave way, and hiding 
her face upon Jennifer’s breast, lifted up her. 


ind wept for very joy. 

Ah! what rejoicings filled the Hall that 
night! How much Jennifer bad to tell, as 
che sat between lover and her adopted mother, 
each of her hands imprisoned in the‘rs ! 

How she laughed and cried, and laughed 
again; and how bravely she tried to respond 
to the hearty welcome the servants gave her ; 
and how, when they sang “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
und “Home, Sweet Home,” she hid Be face 
on her lover's bosom, crying— 

“Tt is too much! it is too much! My heart 
is all too much to hold this great joy! " 


EPILOGUE. 

Five years lave come and gone since Jen- 
nifer’s return, and once again it is Christmas, 
and at the Hall some joyous people have 
gathered together. 

There is my lady, happier now than she had 
been for years. Sir Lewis a little stouter, a 
tittle rosier, and just as jolly as ever. There 
is Jennifer, too, wearing the most delightfully 
matronly ways, and honestly believing that 
never were there two such perfect children as 
hers (although, indeed, they are pretty con- 
siderably spoiled), and she looks as happy as 
though she had never known a care or grief, 
for Griffith Wey had left his daughter 
unmolested, my lady and Sir Lewis purchas- 
ing this grace by allowing him a comfortable 
annuity on condition that he remains abroad. 

And presently Angus enters, looking very 
grave; and Jennifer, who has learned to read 
his face, asks, anxiously— 

“What is it, Angus? 

He puts an arm about her. 

“My dear one, I have had news of your 
otkes: Yesterday he was found dead in his 
bed!” 

She was silent a moment, then she said, 
under her breath— 

‘Heaven grant he repented his evil life! 
Heaven forgive him all the misery he caused ! 
Angus, I can even pity him since I became a 
mother.” 

“Three cheers for my lady!” shouted a 
chorus of voices outside, and Jenniferpieasting 
aside her gloom, ran to her. “The best, the 
noblest, the dearest mother cn earth,” she 
said, kissing her, and Angus added— 

* And the truest to her trust.” 

“Ah, children! I owe all my happiness to 
you. May all your lives be as unclouded as 
now they are on this bright Christmas Day !” 

[THE ¥ND.] 








BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
Beautiful faces are those that wear—- 
Tt matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole-souled honesty printed there. 
Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where heart-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 
Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 
Beautiful hands are those that do 
Work that is earnest, and brave, and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 
Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills eo. 
Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Heavy burdens of homely care 
With patient grave and ly prayer. 
Beautiful lives are those who bless— 


Gems 


Wuew a man defies existing laws, he creates 
others for himself more rigid and severe than 
those from which he breaks away. 


Practica, wisdom consists in saying the 
obvious thing at the right time. True courage 
consists in doing the obvious thing in an emer- 
gency. 

Do what you can, give what you have. 
Only stop not with feelings; carry your 
charity into deeds. Do and give what costs 
you something. 

Tee heights of spiritual attainment can only 
be safely reached by those who begin low 
down and mount upward by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing, by daily faithfulness in 
that which is least. 


Ir each_man had the spirit of self-surrender, 
the spirit of the Cross, it would not matter to 








him whether he were doing the work of the 
mainspring or one of the inferior parts. It 
is his duty to try and be himself, simply try 
to do his own duty. 


Joy is the sunshine of the heart, and cheer- 
fulness and honest mirth bring forth the blos- 
soms and unfold the leaves, and their fra- 
grance sweetens all our lives and the lives of 
others. Do not worry. Worry drains the 
system of its vitality and shortens the life. 


Tux highest statement of the culture of a 
human nature, and of the best attainment that, 
is set before it, is that as it grows better it 
grows more transparent and more simple ; 
more capable, therefore, of simply and truly 
transmitting the life and will of God behind it. 


SympatHy and love go together as naturally 
as the perfume and the blossom; and just as 
the blossom under the influence of nature’s 
forces ripens into fruit, so the love and sym- 
pathy of a Christian life develop into fruit 
or the blessing of humanity and the glory of 
God. 








Srixncy or Conscientious?—Women have 
the reputation of being stingier than men, and 
perhaps areso; but, then, fewof themare so 
well provided with money. Girls are forced 
to practice economy from the days when they 
get sixpence a week for picket money, while 
their younger brothers are receiving two 
shillings a week pocket money, and this dis- 

oportion continues as they grow older. 

ater on as wife she receives her house- 
keeping money, which, even with the best of 
management, is seldom elastic enough to cover 
the entire e Not being the bread- 
winner, a wife, if she is a sensitive, con- 
scientious woman, hesitates to waste in ex- 
travagance the money she feels herself but 
steward of, and she is called mean by the out- 
side circle. The husband, on the other hand, 
who earns the money, need account to no one, 
and so often spends recklessly and generously. 
As daughter, as wife, as mother, she wus 
created to spend and be spent for others, but 
if love pricks her pocket she cares not. Her 
y must be well dressed, Ler big boy 

well educated, her bigger boy must »e liberally 
allowanced with pocket-money, her hiygest boy 
must be started in the world. to she has 
little money to give away, no pennies to 
squander; the penuriousness cf nocessity 
broods over her, and she is bracketed mean 
because she gives the little tnat is her cwn, 
instead of the much that is somebody elre's. 
Surface observers often consider women stingy 
when really they are quietly anselfish. The 
girl or woman who only takes a roll-anud-butter 
and a glass of milk for her lunch at some 
public cafe, who only gives her friends small 
presents, is often the honourable girl, a woman 
who pays her debis before giving gifts, who 





Silent rivers of happiness : 
Whose hidden fas but few may guess, 





bays her nearest and dearest necessaries be- 
fore indulging in luxuries. 





AN UNWELCOME 


VISITOR 


SHORT STORY 








HE wind was blowing a terrific gale 
over the dark waters of the 
Atlantic, which, rising into great 
seas, went crashing along with the 
z din of many thunderbolts. 

A vessel bound from New York to Liverpool 

was struggling along in that gale under 

shortened canvas. 

With every plunge the lee rail of the vessel 
would go under, the water pouring in a perfect 
deluge all over her decks. 

Standing upon the poop-deck were three per- 
sons deserving description. 

One was an old man, with white ha‘r, named 
Foster Browne; the other was his daughter, 
Muriel, a lovely creature of seventeen, with 


| dark eyes, olive complexion, and raven tresses ; 


the third was a fine-looking young man of 
twenty-one, the brother of the girl. 

These people were bound to Liverpool, to 
take possession of a large estate left to them 
by a relative. 

“This is bad weather for the poor sailors,” 
remarked Muriel, her eyes beaming admira- 
tion upon the sinewy, well-built frame of the 
handsome first mate, Mr. Farley, who was 
aloft repairing an ear-ring on the weather fore- 
topsail yard-arm. 

“ Ay,’ answered Fred Browne, his lip 
slightly curling with contempt, “but the 
rough fellows are used to it, and would not be 
at home in any other vocation, They are a 
rouglt lot, and, for my part, I shall be glad 
when we get out of their realm.” 

“Ob, brother, how can you talk so? ” said 
Muriel. “I am sure some of them seem to be 
quite gentlemanly ; for instance, the captain, 
his second officer, and Pp 

“Mr. Farley,” put in Fred, filling up the 
pause, his eyes flashing angrily upon the 
young girl. 

She coloured deeply, and turned her glance 
away toward the huge seas, which, with white- 
topped crests, were careering madly along. 
At the same time she looked vexed, especially 
when Fred continued: 

“That coarse fellow has produced an im- 
pression where my refined friend, Mr. Watts, 
could have no effect.” 

“He is not a coarse fellow,” she answered, 
quickly. “As to Mr. Watts, let him go 
where his attentions are more welcome than 
they are to me.” 

“Hush, my ch'ldren,” said the the old man, 
“T am sure, Fred, you are too hasty, as Mr. 
Farley can of course make no impression upon 
a girl like your sister, who looks higher 
than——” 

“Oh, papa, pray say no more !” interrupted 
Muriel, bursting into tears. “You do not 
know how much you and Fred distress me in 
this way.” 

With these words she descended to her 
cabin, where she remained.a long time indulg- 
ing in a “good cry.” 

The truth was that the handsome person, 
good nature, intelligence, ete, of the first 
officer had made upon the young girl a power- 
ful impression. No man had ever before 
awakened in her bosom such pleasant feelings 
as this sailor youth, whose sanineas and gentile- 
ness combined were well calculated to please 
the softer sex. 

Mr. Farley, in his turn, seemed attracted to 
Muriel. Sometimes he would seek her side 
when she was on deck, and converse with her 
on any.subject she might choose to broach, 
for he seemed at home on all topics. 

It happened thus on the day of the scene 
described. Muriel was near the companion- 
way, leaning seaward, after having indulged 
her ery, when she felt rather than saw the 








young mate at her side. 
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“Tt is a stormy day,” he remarked, “and I 
would advise you to hold on hard to the rail, 
Miss Browne, lest you be swept overboard.” 

They glided on from subject to subject, 
Muriel forgetting, her sorrow, forgetting all 
about the storm raging around the vessel, in 
the pleasure she took in conversing with the 
mate, who was certainly an agreeable com- 
panion. 

Well read and intelligent, he could, in fact, 
give opinions upon any topic which was 
brought up. 

While they were still conversing, a singular- 
looking cloud was observed to windward, bear- 
ing down toward the vessel. The top of this 
cloud was spread out like a balloon, while the 
lower part—a long, crooked column—touched 
the sea, sending the water flying up in all 
directions. 

“A waterspout!” said Muriel, 
“How grand and beautiful!” 

“Yes, ma'am,” answered her companion ; 
“but it is coming a little too close to the ship 
to suit me. We must alter our course.” 

He gave orders for this to the man at the 
wheel, an old sailor, who at once kept the ship 
0 


smiling 


“Ts there danger?” inquired Muriel. 
“Oh, no, I think not, if the course of the 
spout doesn’t change.” 

On came the cloud, now sweeping along in 
a direction which must carry it within half a 
mile, of the vessel's bow. 

The eaptain and all his officers, with a num- 
ber of the passengers, were now watching the 
oS cloud. 

uddenly there was a.cry from the skipper. 

The wind had changed suddenly, driving the 
spout straight for the vessel, whose course it 
would be impossible to change in time to avoid 
the dangerous column. ip 

The water could now be seen flying up, as the 
dark rain column fell thundering-to the sea. 

It was a grand and sublime spectacle. 

“ Well, captain,” said old Browne; “ what is 
to be done?” 

“T was never in a situation like this before,” 
replied the captain, then, turning to the first 
officer, he ordered him to load the twelve- 
pounder forward, and see what effect the dis- 
charge would have upon the waterspout.” 

Mr. Farley did as requested: The gun was 
tdischarged, and had the effect of partially 
breaking without destroying the column of the 
perilous cloud. 

With a strange whistling, roaring, surging 
noise, the waterspont was now seen driving 
straight towards the vessel—the gigantic mass 
inspiring the spectators fixed with awe and 
terror. 

The women, screaming, rushed to the sides 
of husbands and brothers, who, however, were 
not less panic-stricken. 

“Heaven help us all,” the captain was 
heard to exclaim, “if that spout strikes the 
ship!” 

Meanwhile the first officer had made his 
way ait, and was endeavouring to calm the 
fear of Miss Browne, who, white as a sheet, 
stood clinging tightly to the rail, her glance, 
as by a fearful fascination, upon the danger- 
ous visitor. j 

“TI can attend to my sister,” cried Fred 
Browne, haughtily, as he took the young girl’s 
arm. 

So saying he led her away from the first 
officer, who seemed more grieved than angry 
at his interference. 

The threatening peril was now close at hand. 
The seamen, finding useless all their efforts to 
work the ship clear, stood looking +t each 
other with mute lips and ominous faci © while 
the passengers ran hither and thither, king 
excitedly. 

“TI would advise yon all to go below,” said 
the captain. 

His calm manner had a great effect on some 
of the passengers, but others spoiled it. 


“What! to go down in the vessel without 
a chance for our lives!” exclaimed Fred 
Browne. “No, sit, I prefer remaining on 
deck.” yee 

“By all means, we prefer remaining on 
deck,” echoed his father. 

“Do as you please, gentlemen,” said the 
captain, “I only advised what I thought 
would be best.” 

The gun, by this time, was again loaded. 

The first officer ran forward to superintend 
its discharge. ‘The men at the gun, however, 
now came running aft, the nearness of the 
gigantic waterspout having terrified them. 

“To your gun!” vainly shouted the first 
officer. 

In fact, the sight was now appalling, as the 
huge mass, streaming down from the sky in a 
large black volume of driving, whirling water, 
was within less than a quarter of a mile of the 
ship. 

Perceiving that the gunners were too terrified 
to obey him, Farley snatched, with a pair of 
tongs, a hot coal from the galley stove, and 
marched up to the gun to discharge it him- 
self. 

Applying the hot coal to.the vent hole, the 

‘ece went off with a din that shook the vessel 
ore and aft. 

The ball, whizzing on its way, struck the 
column right in the centre, dividing it into 
two parts, which, as they came on, spreading 
out like a pair of tongs, presented a peculiar 
appearance. 

efore the mate could again load the gun, 
the spout struck the ship. 

The effect was terrible. The ship spun 
round and round for a moment like a top, her 
tall masts going by the board, then her bows 
went under, and for a moment it seemed as if 
she would plunge out of sight for ever. 

Meanwhile,“ for about ten seconds, the 
vessel was wrapped in a black haze and down- 
ward driving mass of spray which fell upon the 
deck with thundering sound, prostrating many 
of the passengers, and carrying some of them 
off their feet. 

Fred Browne, ‘with one arm around his 
sister, stood clinging to the mizzen fife-rail, 
when the spout struck the ship. 

Tn an instant he was thrown down, and his 
precious charge swept from his grasp. 

A perfect whirlwind of wild waters and 
driving spray had caught Muriel up, as if she 
were a mere feather, and borne. her away to 
leeward. ‘ 

The chief danger from the gigantic visitor 
having now passed, old Browne stood wringing 
his hands, in one and the same voice calling 
upon some person to save his child, and blam- 
e  bhae for allowing her to slip from his 
old. 

In fact, the old man did not perceive, in the 
confusion of the moment, that an individual 
had already started to attempt the rescue of 
the imperilled girl. 

Mr. Farley, the first officer, had sprung into 
the sea the moment he saw the young girl go 
over, and was now striking out vigorously 
toward the spot marked by her long, black 
hair streaming upon the water, and her snow- 
white arm raised in mute appeal for help. 

Meanwhile @-singular phenomenon was now 
observed. y 
' The waterspout at this place was circling 
round and round, the girl evidently caught in 
a whirlwind, at the distance of about fifty yards 
from her person. 

This rendered her situation all the more 
perilous, the water being converted into eddies 
and small whirlpools, large enough, however, 
to draw down her form. 

Many of the spectators aboard the vessel, 
now floating a mere dismasted hull upon the 
dark waters, said that it would be impossible 
for the mate to reach Miss Browne in time, 

The young man, however, was making 
sturdy efforts to do so. His form clové the 





waters with arrowy speed, and he was already 


within less than ten yards-of the perilous circle 
of which the form of Muriel was the centre 

On he went until finally he gained the spot 
from which she had now disappeared, sinking 
into the sea. , 

He darted forward, thén dived, Anxiously 
the spectators watched, and soon they say 
him reappear without the girl. 

A cry of horror went up from their lips. 

The next moment the mate dived again, to, 
be this time more successful. He came up 
with the girl in his arms. Sta 

Loud cries of joy and enthusiastic plaudits 
were already heard from aboard the wreck, 
when suddenly, the waterspout, taking a sort 
of zigzag course away to leeward, was seen to 
pass over the two in the water. 

In a moment they disappeared, sinking down 
into the turbulent waves, whence it was be- 
lieved they would never reappear. 

Finally, however, a shout was heard, when, 
looking to windward, a few yards off, there 
they beheld Farley, with his burden, dashing 
along toward the vessel. 

He had swam under water, thus getting 
clear of the spout, which must otherwise have 
soon overpowered him, burdened as he was 
with the half-senseless girl. 

Cheers now greeted him on all sides. 

It was observed, however, that a smal! 
stream of blood was trickling down the side of 
his face, which was ghastly pale. 

“Quick. with that boat!” he gasped, to 
those who had lowered one and were pulling 
towards him. ; 

The oarsmen, bending vigorously to their 
work, were soon alongside the two. 

“Here, take her!” shouted Farley; “and 
attend to me afterwards.” 

As he spoke he lifted her toward the crew, 
who soon had her in the boat. 

Before they could grasp him they noticed, 
to their horror, that he disappeared beneath 
the surface. 

A tall sailor, throwing off shoes and jacket, 
dived after him. 

He came up in a few minutes, but alone. 

As soon as he could speak, he said that he 
had seen the mate, far down under him, caught 
in the links of a chain, which was evidutly 
dragging him-to the bottom. 

The chain, it was probable, had slipped off 

that part of the wrecked foretop mast under 
water, catching the sailor’s form in a bight, 
the weight, with iron bands from the topsail- 
yard, ing him. 
: The Meeks sew looked, with mute horror, 
into each other’s faces. A groan from aboard 
the wrecked ship proclaimed that their feelings 
were shared by the rest. 

Muriel had now come to herself, and was 
gazing wildly all around her: 

- re is he ?” she exclaimed. 

-“ We'll never see him again, miss,” said au 
old sailor. : 

At that moment, however, there was beard 
a cry of joy, and all hanas beheld the mate 
rise to the surface. 

He was nearly senseless from his long sub- 
mersion, but being hauled in the boat, soon 
recovered. He then stated that he had first 
struck the sunken spar when he dived for 
Muriel. This accounted for the wound on the 
side of his head. 

Arrived aboard, the passengers gathered 
round him, shaking his hand heartily. 

Neither Fred Browne nor his father were 
behind-hand in tendering their thanks. From 
that moment their prejudice against the young 
mate was destroyed, and-he was made happy 
by Muriel becoming his wife. a few months 
after the wreck reached. Liverpool. 








CLERGYMAN (after being rescued from the 
shipwreck) : “Mr. Smith, did I really appeat 
scared when we thought all would be lest!” 
Mr. Smith: “I can’t say that you were 
scared, but for a man who has been trying 





to get to heaven all these years, you appeared 
most reluctant to accept the opportunity.” 
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Gleanings 


A caus leg—Hindquarter of venison. 

Tas telephone operator has a perpetual 
holler-day. 

Bruetrs says that he has a cook, a good 
creature, who has but one fault. She can’t 
cook. Ns ie 

Wiutow Growtne.—A nice little side issue 

ssible to'a farmer who has a small stream 
running through his place is willow growing. 
There is a constant, and if anything imcreas- 
ing, demand for basket willows, and in many 
locations the bushes can be grown with little 
or no expense, or trouble. Men who have 
gone into it, however, on a very small scale 
as a trial, have generally found it so profitable 
that they have devoted some thoug’ t to its 
details, and have become extensive willow pro- 
ducers. 

An Unrmprortant Emproyee.—“ You have 
heen with that firm a long time,” said an old 
school friend. “Yes,” answered the man, 
with the patient expression of countenance. 
“ What's your position?” “I’m an employee.” 
“But what's your official title?” “I haven't 
any official title. It’s like this: When the 
proprietor wants as done he tells the 
cashier, and the cashier tells the book-keeper, 
and the book-keeper tells the assistant book- 
keeper, and the assistant book-keeper tells 
the chief clerk, and the chief clerk tells me.” 
“And what then?” “Well, I haven't any- 
body to tell, so I have to go and do it.” 

To Mert an Incrzasine Dewanv.—In_re- 
sponse te an ever-increasing demand for skilled 
woman labour, New York is soon to open a 
trade schogl for girls. Besides getting half 
pay, pupils will have a chance to learn more 
than one trade, and thereby become practi- 
cally independent of the fluctuations of fashion 
in the industrial world. For example, girls 
who declare a preference for the machine- 
room will, if they stay long enough, be taught 
almost every variety of work which can, be 
done by a machine, from lace to leather, while 
candidates for the pasting-room may: become 
equally proficient in t manufacture of 
milady’s opera fan and bonnet-box, of lamp 
shades and bookbindings. Thus, if bonnet- 
boxes become a drug on the market, or fans 
go out of fashion, a girl who learned to make 
them at the trade school will be able to turn, 
without loss of time or money, to making 
lamp-shades, and to. bookbinding. 


Demanp For Fisniva_Bait.—Owing to the 
lack of time or indolence of anglers, a con- 
siderable number of persons living at seaside 
resorts within easy distance of great cities earn 
4 very decent subsistence wholly from supply- 
ing fishing bait. At certaim places not fa 
from “the fishing bait man will often 
receive ag many as a dozen telegrams in one 


day telling him te be réady with the neces- 
a#ary bait. And here let it be said that some- 
ti h storms and the awkward state 


of the tides—there is a sort of bait famine; a 
fact which the astate bait man employs to 
advantage by est&blishing with his rivals a 
corner an bait. baitmen are generally 
in league on all occasions. Suppose that an 
angling ben ges is ‘afoot, and that a great 
many anglers are expected, is a most 
unaccountable dearth of bait from the very 
first, But cach angler as much bait as 
will last him for a couple of hours or so, that 
a to Prin his b wey is filled bar ae, with, at 

© top, @ enticing-looki orms. 
Just at the time when gen ti 
the bait will give out, ‘and just at the time 
also when the fish have come “on the feed,” 
there strolls al to the expectant 
anglers, a bait-edller o has, even so late, 


the 
managed to get a fresh ’ i f 
wie uly tot a ecg pry 


and for which there is’eager i 
whole families live 


A sattor is a lightning change man. In a 


twinkling he can turn into a hammock. 


New.—A discovery has been made which 
will enable the blind to read and write, using 
the same alphabet. The existing process has 
made it necessary for the blind to learn two 
alphabets. By this new discovery the letters 
are raised as they face the writer. By this 
means the- blind person may write with the 
rig t hand, and read with the fingers of the 
eit. 


Dates on Oxp Corss Mave Ptarw.—Most 
boys have an-old silver coin of some kind, 
which they are keeping as a relic, either for 
sentimental reasons or because they think it 
worth more than its face value. In some 
instances the date or the inscription has been 
worn away, and it is impossible to read it, 
even with a strong glass. The following 
method, originally practiced at the mint to 
discover_the genuine coins when silver was 
called in, will enable anyone-to read an 
obliterated inscription: Make the poker red 
hot in the fire, and-then-place the silver coin 
on it; the inscription will be plainly visible 
in a greenish hue, which will fade as the 
coin cools. 


Don’t Reap at Breakrast.—The appal- 
ling Gener of reading the morning newspaper 
at the breakfast table is set forth by the 
“Lancet” as follows: “It is the custom in 
many households to have the morning’s post, 
including letters, newspapers, and circulars, 
placed upon the breakfast table. The plan 
is. convenient, but from a sanitary point of 
View it is appalling, It is undeniably a dirty 
practice. The sorter at the post office or the 
postman, may not be as bacteriologically clean 
as is desirable.. The dust of the road may 
adhere to any exposed m, or the letters 
may be dropped, and the 200 5 Te of road 
dust exhibits some well-known pathogenic 
organisms.” 


Vecrraste Anrmats.—Little animals made 
out of .vegetables and fruit provide great 
amusement for children. They may even 
taught to make them themselves. A carrot 
mounted on tooth-picks can be made. into a 
recognisable alligator, and. an orange may 
be fashioned into a passable pig. A gorilla’s 
head can be cut out of a cocoanut; cats and 
dogs can be fashioned from raw parenips or 
turnips. Very good mice can be manufac 
tured from apple-pips, with a little of the 
brown part scraped off at each side to repre- 
sent the eyes. A banana and two tooth- 

icks can made to represent a canary. 

ny number of animals and birds may He made 
in this way, and, although not perhaps highly 
artistic models, are sure to delight and amuse 
the little ones. 


Pavrgr Princrs.—Titles are not nearly so 
valuable an asset as Americans are inclined 
to suppose. A study of the curious phases of 
life in Eastern .and Central Europe would re- 
veal some astonishing facts concerning the 
degradation. of royalty. In many of 
Europe the father’s title is inherited by all 
his children, and there are said to be many 
villages in Austria, Poland, and Russia, in 
which all the peasants are legitimately de 
seended from some princely ancestor. They 
are legally ibed as “ prince” in all official 
documents, and on leaving their homes many 
of these peasant princes find themselves greatly 
handicapped by the burden of a high-sounding 
title. Unfortamately, however, they cannot 
get rid of their titles, and are driven to the 

jent of trying to conceal their existence. 
In this they are.not often successful, for by 
the police regulations no employe can be en- 

without showing his “ papers,” in which 
the rank, age and occupation are stated. The 
reason that titles prove a handicap to the 
peasant so afflicted is. that few people are 
willing to, engage @ workman of legally far 
higher rank. than themselves. Thus the pea- 
sant prince finds himself without a job, and as 
often as he seeures one the production of his 





writer has seen lugworms sold at 
@ach, In some Ae oa is en- 
trade. aw 


tirely out of the bait 


“papers.” is apt to-end the engagement. 
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Tae woman who maketh a good pudding in 
silence is better than she who maketh a tart 
reply. 

IGNominiovsty Dereatep.—“My dear, I 
wish you would speak more carefully,” said 
a stickler for pure English to his wife. “You 
say that Henry Jones came to this town from 
Sunderland. Don’t you see that it would be 
better to say that he came from Sunderland to 
this town?.” “I don’t see any difference in 
the two expressions,” rejoined the lady. “ But 
there is a difference—a rhetorical] difference. 
You don’t hear me make use of such awkward 
expressions. By the way, I have a letter 
from your father in my pocket.” “Oh, dear, 
is my father in your pocket?” inquired the 
wife. You mean that you have in your 
pocket a letter from my father.” “There you 
go with your little quibbles! You take a 
delight in harassing me. You are always 
taking up a thread and representing if as a 
rope. “Representing it to be rope, you 
mean.” “For goodness’ sake, guiet ! 
Never saw such a quarrelsome woman in my 
!” And the husband wished he had 
never started the discussion 

Heat-Proptcrsa Fiowsrs,—The saldanella 
or snowbell of the Alps, is a dainty little plant 
about three inches high, bearing two pendent- 
fringed white or violet bells on each flower 
stalk. They may often be found with the 
snow still firmly frozen round the stem, and 
the question naturally arises how did the blos- 
soms, so much larger in circumference, make 
their way through? Botanists tell us that the 
plant forms its flower buds under the snow, 
and in the process of breathing evolves s0 
much heat that the encircling snow is melted 
and trickles down the stalk, round which it 
frequently. freezes again. .Thus gradually a 
dome-shaped cavity 1s formed round the blos- 
soms, and the process is continued till in 
many cases they succeed in reaching the sur- 
face. A modified form of the same hest-pro- 
ducing power may be noticed in the foxglove. 
On a comparatively cold day, when little wind 
is stirring, a thermometer inserted in the bell- 
like flowers of a plant growing in a shady 
place will frequently register a temperature 
one or two degrees higher than that of the 
surrounding air, and even more startling re- 
sults are obtained from plants in which a 
number of small flowers are congregated tc 
gether within un outer sheath or spathe, as 
in the arums. 


De 





HEART TO HEART 


What is this that comes between— 
Shadowy, faint, elusive, 
Perceptible, yet unseen—~ — 
Like some sweet hope delusive' 
You say that you love me well, 
And I believe your saying-- 

Yet for ever this strange spell 
Around. our ‘hearts is playing. 
As we stand here, side by side— 

And in your eyes love's greeting 
Before us there seems to glide 
This phantom swift and fleeting. 
“ Ah, once so near, once so dear!” 
It murmurs. “Can you forget? 
Have you for the past no tear, 
For other days no regret? 
Coldly, then, I turn from you, 
And seem to see falling rain, 
To hear “ Love, will you be true?” 
(For that dear past comes again) 
An& look in eyes full of grief 
That stern fate should intervene—- 
Eyes whose glance of fond belief, 
Wraith-like gently floats between. 


Land nor sea can divide 
Like this sweet solemn vision, 
That softly comes to chide us 
And show love’s real Elysian ! 
Where we cannot.truly dwell— 
You and I—so ket us part : 
For love is not love, nor well, 





When it speaks not heart to heart, 
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EILEEN’S ROMANCE 





By FLORENCE HODGKINSON 
Author of “ Vernon’s Destiny,’ “ Ivy’s Peril,” ‘‘ Royal's Promise,” ete., etc. 





PROLOGUE. 

T was a London house in a fashion- 
able square, not in the modern 
Belgravia, which, in those days, 
had not attained ae prestige, dut 
in that more central district now 
ee over to quiet and dull respectability, 

_then the dwelling-place of the richest 
denizens of town. 

Everything about the sumptuous mansion 
spoke of wealth—solid, substantial wealth— 
and spoke truly ; for, though a self-made man 
inhabited it, he had won for himself such vast 
riches that at fifty he was a millionaire. 

Not born of gentle blood, he had yet received 
a good, plain education in his youth, and of 
Jate years had picked up the manners of a supe- 
re class. 

He was received everywhere, perhaps for 
his gold ; but there was ‘thing in his caaiver 
sation to annoy the most fastidious, and, a 
few years before, he had allied himself with 
‘the fashionable world by a marriage with the 
pretty, portionless daughter of a needy peer. 

It was rumoured that Lady Helen Percy had 





} 


\sively. 





no love for the quiet, middle-aged man who 
became her lord. It was whiepered, poor | 
child, that her heart had been given to a poor 
young soldier who was in India, when her | 
father’s decree took her to a d London 
church in white silk and orange blossoms. 

But no one ever had reason to complain of 
her conduct. If sad and silent for one so 
young she yet made a dutiful, faithful wife, 
and, as the time wore on, and the millionaire 
received an heir, the stony look of despair died 
out of his wife's eyes. 
yp She _— her hme | with an intense affec- 

ion which seemed the strongest passi 
her life. re 

She was alone with her boy one dull winter 
afternoon, playing with him in her pretty 
boudoir. Just twenty-two, and looking almost 
Jess, a slender, graceful girl, with dark blue 
eyes and soft brown hair, neither of which 
had been inherited by the three-year-old child, 
who seemed already the image of his plain, 
rather stolid-looking father. 

But, if love is blind, mother’s love may yet 
find beauties in features which to others seem 
ordinary and unattractive. 

Lady Helen thought her boy a picture, and 
would have given her life for him. She little 
pe ay poor soul, on this dull November day, 
of what he was to cost her. 

Her husband was away on business, but she 
expected him back that afternoon ; meanwhile, 
his son was a very good substitute. 

The door opened, Lady Helen half started, 
expecting to see the portly form of her lord 
and master; but the intruder was a woman. 
How she gained admittance in that strange, 
unceremonious way 10 one discovered, but, 
probably, some of the servants had not refused 
a heavy bribe. 

She stood motionless, and looked at the 
mother and child) an expression almost of 
age hatred coming to her face as she 
n the blue eyes and beautiful features of 
Lady Helen. 

“ What are you doing here?” 

Helen started. To be thus addressed in your 
own house by a stranger would have alarmed 
a far more experienced person. She looked at 
the intruder, and saw a handsome, timidly- 
looking woman about forty, whose dress and 
general air repelled her—the tawdry. finery 
of the one and the contradictory of the other 
filling the girlish wife with unspeakable 


“T think there is some mistake,” she said, 
gently. “This is my house, and I have not 
the pleasure of your acquaintance.” 

“Where is John?” 





Lady Helen shuddered. That her husband 
was not of her world she knew already. He 
had often told her his relatioiig were simple 
working people; but he always spoke of them 
as dead. Surely this strange woman could not 
be his sister ! 

“ My husband has been to Liverpool on busi- 
ness. He will be home this afternoon. Do 
you mean that he is expecting you?” ; 

“Oh, dear, no!” and she laughed deri- 
“He thinks I’m at the bottom of the 
Atlantic ; but he'll find out his ry vennd een | 
soon. I don't expect twelve years have altered 


ye we all recognition.” 

elen glanced towards the door. There, on 
the threshold, stood her husband, his face 
white with agony. He crossed to her side and 
stood between the two women. 

Lady Helen, with a strange, convulsive 
shiver, snatched up her child, and held him 
in her arms, 

“What does this mean?” cried the million- 
aire, his voice so changed that his child looked 
frightened at it. 

“Tt means,” returned the unwelcome visitor, 
with great coolness, “that I did not go to 
America in the Duke of Wellington, and, con- 
sequently, I have not been drowned. I hada 
fancy to see — of my old friends before 
I left England, so I sailed a week later 
than you thought. I have spent twelve years 
in Canada, and find it a fine place; but I 
heard the other day you were a great man 
over here, and so I thought I would come and 
claim my rights.” 

Helen raised her face with a piteous entreaty 
to her husband. 

“Who is she, John? Do speak. Don’t you 
see the suspense is torturing me?” 

But he did not answer, only he pressed her 
hand so tightly as to pain her; and the 
big tears rolled down his cheeks. 

“Tf only I had died!” he said, pomier A 
“Oh, Nell, if only I had died before I broug 
this sorrow on you!” 

“J don’t understand!” she said, feebly. 
“Do xpeak plainly, John. Whe is that 
woman?” 

“Woman, indeed!” repeated, the person 
in question. You might have the civility 
to say *lady,’ I think; but I'l) answer your 
ques*ion if he won't, my dear. I’m this good 
gerikman’s lawful wife, and the mistress of 
this uncommonly nice house!” : 

“John!” but.the word was hardly audible. 
With one bitter sob the poor girl had fallen to 
the ground, white and senseless as a marble 


mage. 

The little child set up an indignant howl, 
and the man, who was envied by half Lon- 
don, and, indeed, had thought himself, till 
an hour ago, one of fortune’s favourites, turned 
sharply on the intruder. 

«Fou fiend! You have killed her!” 

“Don’t call names!” returned Mrs. John, 
equably. “ When you and I parted a dozen 
years , because our Ts were 80 re- 
markably opposite we couldn’t agree, there 
was no particular condition that I was to kill 
myself.” 

“You must have known, hearing of the 
wreck of the chip you sailed by, I should be- 
lieve you dead!” 

“T never thought about it!” she retorted. 
“Things were at a low ebb with us. You 

ave me half the money, and we agreed to part. 
asked if I should write to you, and you said 

ou never wished to see or hear of me again. 
ing that, how can you complain?” 

He was bending over Helen. She lay as 
one dead, and the frightened child howled 
piteously. It was a miserable scene. At any 
moment, attracted by the boy’s screams, the 
servants might appear. The distracted man 





left the side of the woman he loved so wel] 
and faced the creature who had eaused all the 


misery of his life. 
* What do you want?” 
“A pretty question. Here are you, a big 


man, sam ty e lady wife no child, while 
your lawful partner’s earning her livin 
hard work !” & by 

He looked at her. 

“You know that I- had every reason to be. 
lieve you dead—that no jury in the world 
would convict me of bigamy, if you tried.” 

“T am not going to try,” she replied. “T’ye 
no wish to prosecute you. [I never cared 
much for your society, and I’m sure I dont 
want to claim it now; but that chit of a girl 
must know the truth and treat me with decent 
civility. You make me a handsome offer, and 
I'll go back to the States, and leave you to 
live in your fool’s og nga 

He could never do that again. Never again, 

fellow, would he live in happy union with 

is wife and child, but for their sakes—Helen's 

and the boy’s—he would fain make the best 
terms he could. 

The woman who had a legal claim to his 
name evidently wanted nothing of him but 
money ; thank heaven he was a rich man, and 
could supply her liberally. 

A -week later the disturber of his domestic 
peace was again on her way across the oceai; 
but straw was strewn in front of the mil- 
lionaire’s mansion, and it was whispered from 
one to another of her acquaintances that Lady 
Helen was dying. 

There was no scandal, no commotion of 
curiosity. The world heard the truth that 
their favourite had had a fall which cost the 
life of a little daughter and endangered her 
own. No one suspected how much was hidden 
beneath that simple statement; only it 
puzzled the doctor that his wealthy friend, 
whom he had regarded as the model of a hus- 
band and father, actually seemed thankful for 
his child’s death. 

Lady Helen never seemed to regain her 
health after that terrible illmess. As soon as 
she could move her husband took her to the 
south of France. No one had their precise 
address, for it was rumoured they meant to 
travel from-one health resort to another. 

The Earl and Countess of Glenross would 
gladly have spared one of the Ladies Percy 
to attend on the suffering sister, but Helen 
refused. She had them to see her before 
she left London, and with almost piteous 
pleading commended her little boy to her 
mother's care. : 

Lady per oo = pooner Fine stings of 

verty rat > ering her éx- 
ited atiam, ton ighted to receive her 

andson and the liberal allowance made for 

mm. But when Helen said it would be quite 
a year before they returned she did wonder 


such doti rents coulé bring themselves t» 
part with their only child. 
“Nell think’s it best,” her son-in- 


law. “It is her own wish the boy should re- 
main with you.” } 

“ And I am delighted to have him,” declared 
the Countess. “But I am surprised at Helen ; 
she used to be just wrapped up in that 
ch ild ! ww 


And anyone who had witnessed the pee 
ing would have marvelled as much as ady 
Glenross. Helen clung to her child, the tears 
falling on his little face, till her husband 
bent over her yer and urged her. te 
change her mind, and let the se come with 
them on their wanderings; but he shook 
her head, and gently unwinding her arms 
from her boy's neck, said gravely— _ 

“Don’t tempt me, John! It is right for 
him to stay in England, But I shall never 
see his face al ; : 

She never did. Early in the spring the 
millionaire came to Glenross Castle to claim 
his child; but there was a broad black band 


on his hat, and his wife’s weddi ring out 
his little He never 8 Helen ; 
not even to 


is own mother did he say any- 
thing of her last’ moments. He made hant- 
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“MY DEAR BOB, I FULLY BELIEVE YOU HAVE EEZN IN EARNSST—NINETEEN 


some presents to every member of the Gleu- 
ross family; but what astonished them was 


that from that time he dro all intimacy 
with them. He would never let his little son 
visit his mother’s relations. 

“I can’t help it,” he said, simply, when 
remonstrated with. “The boy is all I have. 
I don't want him made into a fine gentleman 
who will despise his father.” 

“You must be dreaming, John. Who could 
despise you? You are one of nature’s gentle- 
men, I think. Besides, everyone knows the 
Prime Minister means to offer you a peerage.” 

The peerage was offered and declined. The 
millionaire led a ‘busy, useful life; but he 
never appeared again in the gay world of 
fashion, where he had moved so joyfully at 
his young wife’s side, res d and esteemed 
by all who knew him. ith a kind word and 
a ready sympathy—for all keen observers 
taid, and said truly, he would never. recover 
the loss of Lady Helen, and that he really 
cared for but one living ereature—the son she 
had left behind her. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was the month of August, when every- 
one who can afford it—and a great many se 
who can’t—are making holiday. 

The steamer from Folkestone had just 
come in, bringing in a goodly number of 
Visitors, among them a tall, broad-shouldered 
young fellow, whose upright form and firm, 
erect a aoe of military training. 

Basil Courtenay was in « fashionable regi- 
ment. But tho he came of a family of 
soldiers, and loved his profession dearly, there 
were times when he woukd gladly have 
changed places with the most humdrum of 
civilians ; for the Courtenays had more an- 
cestors than acres, more prestige than gold. 
Sir Bryan was deeply in debt, and could do 
little to assist his favourite son, so that poor 
Basil found himself in one of the most ex- 
pensive corps, shoulder to shoulder with men 





of vast wealth, exposed to a dozen tempta- 
tions to extravagance; and to keep up his 
position possessed a lieutenant’s pay, and-a 
very scanty allowance from his father, which 
he was constantly afraid of losing, not through 
the old gentleman’s caprice, but by reason 
of his poverty. 

Only at twenty-six men can be happy 
sometimes in spite of scanty means; and 
Basil, as he stepped on to French ground, 
the August sunshine lighting up the gay 
foreign watering-place, and a pleasant stir of 
bustle and pleasure around him, quite forgot 
the dragon of poverty which haunted his foot- 
steps. e had come to enjoy himeelf, and 
bills, creditors, parental reproaches, and the 
like must wait for his attention until he was 
back in England. 

It would have been hard to find a more 
open, more engaging face § Basil Courtenay 
had dark hair and brown eyes, but his com- 
plexion and colouring were fair. 

Gay, careless, and good-tempered, no serious 
trouble had ever touched him. Of course it 
was very inconvenient being poor. Of course 
he was always wanting a dozen things he could 
not afford, and it was disagreeable to know he 
must never think of a wife unless an heiress 
would smile on him; but, on the other hand, 
he was young, strong and hopeful. In spite of 
his poverty he was much sought after, though 
a detrimental; he was a universal favourite 
with young ladies, while he had never yet 
experien such a strong attachment as 
would make him regret his powerlessness to 
provide for a wife. 

A very stout. elderly lady and a very pretty 
girl, with fair heir and brown eyes, were 
watching for Basil ; two young men in attend- 
ance made up the party. Mrs. Ernescliff and 
her sons were old friends of the Courtenays, 
and the girl with the ooquettish sea-side 
costume of blue serge was Sir Bryan’s eldest 
daughter. 

Lucy was engaged to Alan Ernescliff, and 





TIMES,” SAID BASIL COURTENAY. 


so her father had allowed her to come to 
Boulogne under his mother’s care. 

Bob Ernescliff, the younger son, was in 
Basil’s regiment, and no doubt finding it dull 
ri yom gS third party to the lovers, 
e had urged his favourite chum to join them. 

The Ernescliffs and the Oourtenays were 
neighbours at home, but poverty and pride 
on the one side and a great love of travel on 
the other had prevented them being very 
intimate, until Alan and Lucy fell in love. 

There was no opposition on either side. 

“If old Mr. Ernescliff had been in trade,” 
urged Lady Courtenay, “he could give his 
son a handsome income now, and twenty 
thousand a year at his own death”; while 
the Ernescliffs themselves liked the idea of 
Alan’s wedding a girl related to half the peer- 
age, and who had, moreover, the sweetest 
face and temper in Biankshire. So, unlike 
most matches, the engagement gave universal 
satisfaction, and Lucy was to be married that 
very winter. 

“T am glad you have come,” said Bob, 
energetically, when he had installed his friend 
in a very cosy apartment of the rambling old 
house the Ernescliffs had. taken for the Bath- 
ing season. “You know I’m very fond of 
Lucy and that, but it has been movt fearfully 
dull playing third fiddle.” 

“So dull,” said Courtenay, with a smile, 
for he thoroughly understood the young man, 
who was two jzears his junior, “that I quite 
suspect you of falling into mischief on your 
own account.” 

Bob got scarlet. There are some 
men who blush as readily as any girl. 
Courtenay saw his shaft had gone home. 

“You have been in love,” he said, coolly, 
“I believe, about nineteen times, and I have 
played mentor and confidant in most of 
the attachments, which have been of short 
duration, ranging from a week to two months 
I can see from your face you are longing to 
unburden yourself now. I am quite ready to 


young 
Mr. 
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Tisten to you. I wondered as we crossed this 
afternoon whether you had discovered a 
second daughter-in-law for Mrs. Ernescliff.” 

Bob sighed. 

“You never believe a fellow’s in earnest.” 

“My dear Bob, I fully believe you have 
been in earnest—nineteen times.” I y 
wonder,” and Mr. Courtenay indulged im a 
mild smile, “that nothing has come of s0 
such earnestness.” 

“She is the loveliest creature I ever saw!” 

“So was each number of the nineteen.” 

Bob looked cross. ‘ 

“If you are going to chaff a fellow I shall 

“My dear boy, you know you are dying to 
divulge her perfections. Mae. shall I help 
you? She is short, very fair, and rather 
plump. She——” 

“You are libelling her,” cried Bob, in- 
dignantly. “She is as tall as Venus, and 
‘very slender; her eyes are like stars, and her 
hair is jet black.” i 

“I perceive you are waxing poetical. I 
gather—to’strip your description of its meta- 
phors and to come to humble facts—that the 
young lady who has enslaved you is tall and 
dark ; that does not tell me very much. Pray, 
where did you meet her? What is her name? 
Is she English or French, visitor or resident, 

id, wife, or widow?” 

“T have met her on the sands.” Then, as 

curled a little scornfully, “You 
need not look like that. I have never spoken 
#@ word to her in my life. She is English, and 
she lives with her father in the Rue Roergi. 
I think they are as poor as church mice.” 

“Dear me! And how long has it taken 
you to find out so much, pray?” 

“ About a fortnight.” 

“You have not told me her name?” 

“* Maude. ’ 

“T didn’t mean that. One can tell nothing 
from a mere Christian name. Who is her 
father? ” 

“Mr. Desmond. He was in the army, but 
sold out some years ago. I don’t know in the 
least what he does for a living. They are 
frightfully poor.” 

“ And is there no Mrs. Desmond?” 

“No; the mother died a long while ago, 
There's a younger sister—a mere school-girl, 
uot to be compared to Maude.” 

“Of course not! And may I inquire what 
steps you have taken to become acquainted 
with your charmer?” 

“None,” and Bob looked helpless. “ You see 
she knows no one, and goes nowhere, so I 
can't get an introduction to her, I: am 
always meeting her, and I should think,” Bob 
added modestly,. “she must have noticed how 
X haunt the Rue Rocroi, but I don’t get any 
further.” 

“And of course you have taken the world 
into your confidence, as per usual?” 


“Alan told me no well-conducted French 
girls went about alone (but Maude isn’t French), 


‘and the mother declared Desmond was just the 


sort of name people take when they are ashamed 
of their own, Of course I wasn’t going to con- 
fide in them after that. I tried Lucy. I 
thought she might have called, but she told me 
the mater would never let her, and, besides, it 
‘wasn’t etiquette,” 

“And you want me to help you?” 

“Well, you know,” admitted Bob, “you 
generally do manage anything you like. You've 
# kind of air, Courtenay (I can’t understand it), 
which lets you do things which in other people 
would seem rade.” 

“T see.” i 

Dinner was served at six, and afterwards 
the lovers went to listen to a concert, Mrs. 
Ernesclift, who was one of those old ladies who 
make all young men feel at home, told Basil 
he was not to think of staying to keep her com- 
pany. It was a long evening, and he must go 
and see the place. 

“Tl go pemenhy said Basil, smiling ; “ bat 
f should like a chat with you first, Mrs. Ernes- 
cliff; What's become of Bob?” 





The dear old lady laughed till she could 
hardly stop. 

“Bob is probably marching up and down 
one of the narrowest, dingiest little streets in 
the town. Dear boy, he imagines he is gazing 
at Miss Desmond’s window. I offended him 
mortally one day by suggesting he gave sym- 
pathetic sighs towards her father’s. Really 

dr. Courtenay, I wish sometimes the boy 
would marry and settle down. He is only 
twenty-four, but his father would make thin 
easy for him; and if he found a nice wife it 
would be such a load off my mind.” 

Basil laughed. 

“I know he is always hopelessly in love, 
but I don’t think his attachments need alarm 
you. Their very number prevents their becom- 
ing serious!” 

“They are serious enough while they last,” 
said Mrs. Ernescliff sadly, “and Bob is just 
the kind of boy to be taken in by a designing 
woman. Only imagine if he brou ht home some 
shop girl as our daugliter, and dear Lucy’s 
sister!” 

“TI don’t think it will be as bad as that. In 
Miss Desmond’s case, I should say the diffi- 
culties would soon make him give up the pur- 
suit, Why, he admits he was never spoken to 
her, and sees no chance of an introduction, 
though he has been trying for a fortnight.” 

“A month!” correc the mother. “Miss 
Desmond was on the sands the first morning we 
arrived.” 

“Then you haye seen her?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“ And is she really pretty—and all that?” 

“I don’t quite know what ‘all that’ in- 
cludes, Mr. Courtenay. She.is one of the most 
beautiful women I ever met. She looks like a 
steel engraving from one of those ‘books of 
beauty’ which used tobe in vogue.” 

“You surprise me, Bob's taste is generally 
different.” 

“There is no question of Miss Desmond’s 
beauty,” resumed Mrs. Ernescliff. “And she 
looks and moves like a lady, ‘but she is evi- 
dently distressingly poor. Not that poverty 
is a fault,” hurried on the hostess, conscious 
that she was.on dangerous ground. /‘ But 
there must be something wrong for porwin of 
the appearance and manners of the Desmonds 
to be reduced to hide themselves in the back 
streets of Boulogne.” 

“ And it is as bad as that?” 

“Tt is worse! Mr. Desmond has lived here 
more than fifteen years. The younger child 
was almost a baby when he came. They have 
no friends, po. letters. It was only last 
summer that Bob's divinity joined them; she 
seems to have arrived quite suddenly, and 
without being in the least expected. She 
manages all fer father’s affairs, and is suffi- 
ciently like him for there to be no doubt of 
the relationship. ‘There are no debts, but they 
are fearfully, miserably poor, and there must 
be some awful secret in their past life if, for 
fifteen years, no one bas trousled to, inquire 
after them.” ate 

It seemed to Basil the life of isolation thus 
implied must have been enough to break down 
a strong man, and crush two girlish hearts. 

In spite of himself he yas interested in Bob’s 
romance, but he did not quite see how he was 
to assist that very impressionable young gentle- 
gman without annoying the kind, anxious 
mother. 

“ Bob will soon get tired,” he urged, rather 
tamely, “if he finds no chance comes of the 
introduction.” 

Mrs. Ernescliff sighed. ’ 

“I think, sometimes, an introduction would 
be hig best cure. If he saw Miss Desmond 
at home—if he could judge for ‘himself of her 
surroundings—surely bis eyes would be 
opened |” 3 . 

Mr, Courtenay did not feel quite so sure. 
He strolled out to smoke his cigar, and, 
hoping to meet his friend, turned in the 
direction of Rue Rocroi. 

He had to ask his way more than once 
before he feached the narrow, deserted street. 
‘He saw no glimpse of Bob, but he did notice 








two girls walking quickly along in advance of 
him, and, the air wafting their words to him, 
he became an almost unconscious 
dropper. 

“Your duty, indeed!” repeated the elder 
of the two a little scornfully. “Tf you stayed 
at home and learnt a few ‘sensible things to 
fit yourself for earning your own living that 
would be your duty, perhaps ; but always wan- 
dering about, just because you think it pleases 
@n.old man in his dotage, is absurd.” 

“He is not in his dotage,” came hastily in 
the other voice—-a fresh, clear, girlish ‘one, 
quite different from the first. “He is my 
own darling father! Oh! Maude, I know you 
meant kindly by coming here and trying t» 
improve us, but if i= would only go back to 

land you would be happier.” 

“{ shall stay here,” returned Maude, 
calmly. “TI consider it my duty. My father 
will one day have an important position to ke D 
up, I mean to see he does nothing, to disgrace 
i 


eaves- 


“Disgrace!” echoed the other one. “How 
can you use sich a word in speaking of him’ 
He may poor. fri » but no one 
thinks that a di I\am_ prouil of my 
father, Mande... 1 would not change him for 
one of those rich, fussy little Frenchmen, ox 
one of your grand English travellers. He was 
a brave soldier once ;: he is @ man now. 
He and I are content;(Maude, We don’t want 
grandeur while we have each other.” 

“Of course, you don't,” retorted Maude, 
“You can’t have any ambition. Your mother 
was the curse of my father’s life; it’s hardly 
any her child would not try and keep him 

wo » 


“My mother is an angel,”..said the girl, 
A 


ely. 

“She blighted my father’ pects. His 
friends tareed their backs . er when he 
mazried her; and, as though that was not 
enough, she left’ him with you, a helpless 
burden all these years.” 

They had reached a wind in the street, and 
Basil saw them disappear behind an iron gate. 
He followed in time to see them mount some 
steep steps. 

A lamp opposite shone full on their features. 
To his life’s end Basil Courtenay never forgot 
those two faces. It was almost as though 
some strange, mysterious instinct revealed to 
him the influencé the sisters were to have on 
his fate, 

They were both dressed in black—there all 
resemblance ended. The elder ‘was tall and 
graceful, and in her plain, untrimmed cash- 
mere Basil could see the perfect symmetry of 
her figure.: Her hair was black, and very 
abundant; she wore it in a coronal of plaits. 
Her eyes were large and very bright, but there 
was no tenderness, no softness, in their depths. 
Her complexion that rare blending. of pink 
and white—oftener seen in pictures than_real 
life ; while her small, almost infantile features 
had no fault save their want of soul. 

It was, as:Bob said.. She was lovely, elegant, 
refined-looking ; but. Basil Courtenay, while 
admitting all this, thought of Mrs. Ernescliff’s 
words, and agreed that Miss Desmond—if this 
were she—looked .as though she liad slipped 
out of one of the old-fashioned books of 
beauty. 

It was not a stupid face, it was not an 
ignorant one, but it was pretty. It lacked 
soul, expression, tenderness, and intellect. Half 
the world would have admired it at first sight, 
but any close observer would have decl its 
beauty was marred by some picenpe event. 

He could not guess her age, her features 
were so babyish, the face so unkind. She 
might be eighteen. But there are’ some women 
who, never feeling deeply, never suffering 
soutely, continue to preserve these smooth, 
‘youthful faces almost to thirty. 

The girl she*had lectured was as complete 4 
contrast as ever could be seen.’ She was short, 
and, being very fragile and ‘slender, might 


have passed for a child. A ‘wealth of tawny, 
chestnut hair fell down her back in one simple 
plait, secured at the end by black ribbon ; the 
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waving masses of this bright-tinted hair 
pie a quiet, thoughtful face. Mouth too 
large, features too irregular for beauty, but 
vet with some charm from Jarge, noble, blue 
eyes, delicately pencilled brows, and a com- 
piexion as fresh and natural as a child’s, 

The door closed on them, and, seeing some- 
one emerge from beliind a lamp-post, , 
Courtenay recognised his too impressionable 
friend. 

“Well?” 

“Who would have thought of seeing you 
here!” said Bob, rather sheepishly. “3 
thought you’d go to the concert.” 

“Perhaps 1 am like you, and not fond of 
intruding on lovers, Was that Miss Des- 


enthusiastically. 


" Were 


“Yes,” confessed Bob, 
“Isn't she lovely?” 

“Very,” returned Basil, agreeably. 
vou waiting here to tell her so?” 

" “What do you take me for?” 

“A very impulsive youth. Seriously, Bob, 
don’t you think it a rather strange way of 
conducting your gourtship to watch behind a 
lamp-post ?” 

. I like to see her home safely.” 

Basil stared. 

“Do you mean she goes out every night?” 

“Every night,” returned Bob. “Except 
Sundays.” 

‘But in the name of wonder where?” 

“JT have no idea.” 

“I wonder you have not found out 

“How can I?” retorted Bob. “We dine 
at six; by the time I could get here, however 
much I hurried, it would be after seven. I 
don’t know when'she goes out, but she always 
comes home, sometimes at nine, sometimes 
later, but always the same way you saw her 
to-night.” 

“ And alone?” 

“Oh, no! sometimes with her sister, some- 
times the old gentleman accompanies them. 
I'll point him out to you to-morrow, Basil, in 
the reading room. He looks like some disguised 
prince, and every inch a soldier.” 

Mr. Ernescliff and his fiancé had returned 
before the two friends got in, and Bob did not 
—~ a good-natured laugh at his infatua- 

1On. 

He took it very well, and went off to smoke, 
telling his guest to follow him. Alan laughed 
heartily when he was out of earshot. 

“The case is growing desperate. Really, 
mother, you have a good deal to answer for 
in bringing Bob to Boulogne. He actually 
looks quite woe-begone.” 

“He will get over it,” observed Lucy. 

“ Bob's affairs never last.” 
_ “But, my dear, in this case the difficulties 
lend an interest, and the very romance of the 
affair will keep him faithful. If only we 
could scrape acquaintance with the fair 
stranger, invite her ‘to dinner, and: trust to 
her putting the knife in her mouth, or hope- 
Jessly murdering the King’s English ! ” 

Miss Courtenay shook ‘het head. 

“She doesn’t do either, Alan. I am sure of 
that.. I don’t like Miss Desmond. I have 
taken, indeed, the strongest possible aversion 
to her, buat for all that I Believe she is a lady.” 

“Why don’t you like her, dear?” asked 
Mrs, Erneseliff, 

Lucy hesitated. 

“You will all laugh at me, but the first 
time I saw her I felt a cold’shudder creep all 
over me. I seemed to know that some day or 
other she would deal a cruel blow to me or 
one I loved!” 

“Well,” said her lover, cheerfully, “that 
points to Bob. You will give him a sister’s 
ove one of these days, and Miss Desmond 
will deal him a eruel blow by refusing him. 
Why, Lucy, you ave ‘shivering again! What 
can make you superstitious, darling?” 

Villa St. Josephine was ‘close to the. sea, 
and, not unnaturally, the whole party went 
down to the water-side soon after breakfast. 

Bob's quick eye soon discerned his divinity, 
as charming in @ white cambric gown as she 
could be. “By her side walked a tall, elderly 
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man, whose silver hair and prematurely old 
face struck Basil as more sorrow’s work than 
time’s. Hanging on his arm was his youngest 
child, her eyes dancing with glee as she talked 
to him. The little domestic drama was easy 
to see. 

Miss Desmond represented duty, prudence, 
wisdom, and ambition; the two others would 
have been content. with any poverty so that 
they were together. She did not love them 
as they loved each other, but she meant them 
to rise, and a hard task she found it. 

She sat down under a huge umbrella with a 
volume of poetry. The old man turned to- 
wards the reading-room, and the younger girl, 
with her dog, rambled off to the water’s edge, 
and began throwing stones into the sea for 
him to fetch, after walking heedlessly almost 
into the.water herself in the excitement of the 
sport. 

Whether she was tempted too far and an 
extra heavy wave made her lose her balance, 
or whether the ground was uiéven and she 
lost her footing in.a hole, no one knew, One 
moment she was gambolling happily with her 
little terrier, the next she had sunk from view, 
and the cruel waves seemed bent on carrying 
her away with the outgoing tide, 

The little dog, almost a puppy, and quite 
untrained to such feats, tried vainly to catch 
hold of her dress. A crowd collected, and a 
dozen voices issued as many contradictory 
directions, while, unnoticed, Basil Courtenay 
threw off his tennis coat and plunged into 
the water to the poor child’s rescue. 

All eyes were fixed on him. He was the 
hero of the hour. Mrs. Ernescliff felt proud 
of her guest.. Lucy. and Alan watched him 
eagerly, and poor. Bob wished vainly he could 
swim. 

It was but a very few moments, though it 
seemed hours to those anxious watchers, and 
then Basil stood once more on firm ground 
with his. dripping, senseless burden. 

Rue Rocroi was nearly two miles off. Miss 
Desmond, with a face of gentle concern and a 
perfect grace of manner, said something about 
a voiture, but Mrs. Ernescliff interposed. 

“She must go to my house. I am sure the 
sooner she has care the better. Bob, you had 
Better go for a doctor, Alan, will you remain 
and explain the accident to the young lady’s 
father? Lucy, my dear, show Miss Desmond 
the way to the Villa Josephine.” 

They all. obeyed her; indeed, Basil had 
taken the initiative, and turned towards home 
with his poor little charge. Lucy had the 
most trying part, Dut her companion behaved 
admirably. 

Glie contrived, without the least fuss or 
excitement, to express Mer thanks to the whole 
family, and her regret at her sister’s venture- 
someness. She managed, without one word 
of blame to the poor child, to imply she was 
a heavy charge“and anxious responsibility to 
herself. 

Her manner was perfect. She said all that 
was required, and yet made no needless com- 
motion ; -but through it all my Ernescliff 
was conscious of the feeling she had alluded 
to before. She didnot like Miss Desmond ; 
she did not trust her. 

There was no tinie for ceremony or needless 
introductions. They all filed into the large 
drawing-room except Basil, who, having laid 
Miss Desmond’s sister on a sofa in his sister’s 
room, went to make a hurried toilet, which 
his dripping clothes necessitated. 

In ten minutes Te was back to find the 
docter and Mr. Desmond had been taken by 
Mrs. ‘Ernescliff to.the sufferer. Alan and his 
fiancée were entertaining each other, while 
Bob was doing his best to make acquaintance 
with his divinity, 

She started on seeing Basil. 

“Papa will thank you better than T can do, 
Mr. Ernescliff.” She had no idea he was 
not another son of the ange se mistress of 
the -villa, ‘“If_ anything happened to 
Fileen he would have just broken his heart. 








She is the light of his eyes!” 





‘Surely not when you are by!” suggested 
Bob, tenderly. 

The beauty smiled. 

“Oh, Lam nobody, My father gave me up 
to my grandmother when he married again 
Of course, coming back, to him after eighteen 
years’ absence, I could not be as dear te bim as 

bileen.” 

“What a pretty name!” put in Basil. 
you of Irish extraction, Miss Desmond?” 

She drew herself up rather haughtily. 

“My father comes of a Yorkshire family. 
His second wife may have been Irish, I re@ily 
do not know.” ‘ 

It was a relief to some of them when Mrs. 
Ernescliff came t6 say that Fileen had re- 
covered consciousness, aud was very anxious 
to go home. 

“TI would gladly keep her,” said the kindly 
matron ; but her heart seems set on going home. 
“fucy, do you think you could persuade her 
to remain with us till to-morrow? Both her 
father and I have failed.” 

Lucy found the little stranger dressed in a 
rege wrapper of her own—the beautiful 

air floating round her in a damp veil. 

She was very different from her sister. She 
took Lucy’s hand with childlike grace and 
kissed it, thanking her prettily for kindness 
and that of il son frére. 

“ You know we are both English?” 

Eileen smiled. 

“But I am always forgetting. You see, 
mademoiselle, I have never been to England—~ 
never, in my life!” 

“Then you have a great treat in store; but 
dear, won't you be patient and stay with us 
to-day? Mrs. Ernescliff would be so glad to 
keep you.” 

The child shook her head. 

I must go. I shall be wanted!” 

“Surely Miss Desmond could do anything 
that is needed, or—” on her own authority 


“ Are 


extending the hospitality—“won't you all 
stay?” 

Kileen smiled. 

“I would like to, but I must not, They 


would be angry! 

“Mr. Desmond does not look as though he 
could be angry with you!” 

“Oh! not papa. I would like to tell you, 
mademoiselle, lest I should seem ungrateful. 
I must go because you see I have to sing to- 
night!” 

“To sing?” 

“Maude does not like it known,’ 
the child, wistfully. “She says it 


’ 


explained 
is ule 


| English and vulgar; but I would rather tell 


you thaa you should think me ungrateful. You 
will not betray me?” 

“No, dear!” 

“1 sing at the concerts at the établisse- 
ment. I have sung there for two years, and 
they are so good to me!” 

You must have begun as a 


“No; when I was fifteen. I am nearly 
eighteen now. Mademoiselle is not shocked!” 

Mademoiaclle was thinking she understood 
now why (Eileen’s face had seemed familiar. 
She recollected perfectly: the white-frocked 
child, snperenty of twelve or thirteen, who 
sang at the établissement. She had said once 
to Alan she wondered if.she were English ; 
she had such a sweet, innocent face, 

“TI am not at all shocked; but it is hard 
you should have to work!” P “Ail 

“They are very kind,” said Eileen, simply, 
“and you know we are quite ‘eae _You see, 
mademoiselle, now-I must go home.” 

“But I don’t like your going. May I come 
and see you some day, Eileen?” 

The child’s face brightened for a moment, 
then fell. 

“Tt is very hard, but you had better not. 
Maude has lived all her life in England. She 
says 1 am nothing but a little Bohemian, and 
should shock the English ladies. I do not 
want to shock you, mademoiselle ‘” 

There were tears in Lucy’s eyes. . 

“J don’t think you would shock me, Eileem 
and I mean to come.” 
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» Bob reported when the trio had left that 
Miss Desmond’s mind and conversation 
equalled her beauty. 

Alan was unusually silent, and it was not 
til both her sons had gone out that kind old 
Mrs, Ernescliff expressed her opinion of her 
morning’s event. 

“It was just like you, Mr. Courtenay, to 
plunge into the sea like that, and I think the 
child deserved it.. She is a dear little thing. 
I was struck, too, with the father. He seemed 
one of nature's noblemen!” 

Basil laughed. 

“In fact, the only member of the family 
you did not appreciate was Bob's princess!” 

“T could not bear her!” 

“Nor could I!” agreed Lucy. 

“And I,” confessed Basil, “longed to shake 
her hand, She is beautiful, and a lady. I 
admit all that. She would not disgrace any 
rank ; but I’m sure she has no heart!” 

Lucy went to the établissement that night, 
and listened with a new interest to the child- 
warbler. 

The next day Mr. Ernescliff joined his 
family, and through various causes a week 
went ‘by before they went to another concert, 
and them, when they occupied their old place, 
Eileen was missing. 

“ She must have taken cold,” thought Lucy ; 
but, true to her promise, she made no mention 
of the singer’s identity with Miss Desmond's 
little sister ; only finding Bob in a very gloomy 
state of mind on her return she elicited from 
him he thought his lovely Maude must be ill— 
he had not seen her out for two days. 

Lucy ruled Mrs. Ernescliff despotically. 
‘With no daughter of her own to pet, the old 
lady had always made a favourite of Miss 
Courtenay, and not that she was actually en- 
gaged to Alan the little lady had her way in 
most things. 

“My dear,” protested Mrs. 
“ Rue Rocroi is a horrid place. 
can’t go there alone!” 

“ But you'll come too?” pleaded Lacy, who 
had set her heart on a visit to Kileen. “ And, 
Mrs. Ernescliff, I’m afraid if we don’t go Bob 
will, for he’s getting quite desperate !’ 

The landlady stared at the appearance of 
such Presa callers, but told them at 
once she had lost her lodgers. Two days 
before a stranger had called to see Mr. Des- 
mond ; his name or business she did not know, 
Hut the grand young lady at once collected all 
bills, paid them in full, gave a week’s rent in- 
stead of notice, and the family left for Fng- 
Jand that very afternoon, 

“The day before yesterday,” continued 
Madame, in her voluble French, “the little 
id ey who had been here so long—left me a 

ind of charge. I was to goto Villa Josephine 
and thank the ladies there for their hinduast 
and say she would have come herself only she 
was so timid. She was going away to A an 
English girl. I meant to have carried her mes- 
sage that very night.” 

Bob heard the news with loud dismay, 
Basil Courtenay in profound silence; but, 
Lucy, who loved her brother dearly, and under- 
stood him better than any human creature, 
knew he was disappointed. The child he had 
saved from a cruel death had interested him, 
and he would gladly have seen more of her. 

“Perhaps it’s as well,” thought Lucy, as 
she laid her head on her pillow that night. 
“‘Kileen is a dear little thing, and I should 
‘have liked to be a real friend to her; but 
Basil is romantic, and she is very pretty. It 
would have been terrible if he had fallen in 
‘love with her when we all 
marry money!” 

Poor Basil! It was quite true—he must 
marry money. He had known it from his 
schooldays, and it had never saddened him 
til] the August night when he heard of Eileen’s 
aigpt, and realised his whole heart had gone 
out to her. ' 

He was not superstitious, he had nw belief 
in omens; but some strange presentiment 
seized him that he had not seen the last of 
the half-sisters. They would cross his path 


Ernescliff, 
I am sure you 


know he must 











again, though they seemed now to have 
vanished from it. He and Eileen Desmond 
= yet be frienas. 

‘hen he suddenly remembered an old 
Cornish legend, often told him by his nurse 
in baby days—a legend set in a dozen different 
ways, yet always bearing the same warning. 
“He who saves a stranger from drowning will 
suffer cruelly through the life he has pro- 
longed.” 

In spite of his sound, common sense and 
matter-of-fact disposition, Basil Courtney 
did not like to remember the old Cornish 
pow which had been familiar to him from 

is infancy! 

(Z'o be continued next week.) 


Facts about the Alphabet 


You know the English alphabet has 26 let- 
ters. Do you know the number in other alpha- 
bets? The Sandwich Islanders’ alphabet has 
12 letters, Burmese 18, Italian 23, Bengali 21, 
Spanish 27, Arabic 28, Russian 41, and San- 
scrit 50. There is an A.B.C. of disease, too. 
In various countries, climate and conditions 
attack various organs. In the British Isles 
the organs most affected are the liver and 
digestive system; and the A.B.C. of health 
lies in keeping these healthy. Authorities 
agree that the use of Chas. 
Beans is the most certain means of doing this. 
Mrs. W. Davidson, of Dunhead Farm, 
Monikie (Dundee), says :——“ Indigestion and 
biliousness made my life one long misery for 
years. Night after night I had to sit up in 

d racked with pain. My head often seemed 
as though it would split, and the pains «cross 
my back, shoulders, and stomach, were almost 
unbearable. I held cold, damp cloths to my 
head to ease the pain, and I tried to bring up 
the bile from my stomach by making myself 
sick, but it was all to no purpose. 

Sometimes I would be going about doing 
my work, milking the cows and doing other 
farm work, when suddenly a mist would rise 
before my eyes and almost blind me. So acute 
were the pains in my head that my eyes 
would get quite black underneath. I was also 
subject to dizziness, and often when I crossed 
the farmyard, I would turn so giddy and faint 
with pain that I had to walk about almost 
doubled in two. No matter what I took 
I could get no relief. Chas. Forde’s Bile 
Beans were recommended, and I owe my life 
to them. <A few doses gave me relief, and you 
may be sure after that I gave them a good 
trial. They have cured me entirely, and ill- 
health is now unknown to me.” Such is one 
case out of thousands. Wherever Bile Beans 
are used, beneficial results follow. Indiges- 
tion, constipation, piles, biliousness, anemia, 
rhenmatism, all female ailments, dizziness, 
and headache, cannot resist their powerful, 
yet painless, action. All chemists stock them 
at one and three-halfpence or two and nine 
per box. The large box is really the most 
economical. 


A Genuine Offer 


Box of Bile Beans Free 




















The Bile Bean Manufacturing Co. will send 
you @ free sample box 
of Bile Beans if you 
forward this coupon 
to their Central Dis- 
tributing Depdt, 
Greek Street, Leeds, 
Yorks, along with full 
namo and address 
and a penny stamp to pay return postage. 





FREE SAMPLE 
COUPON. 
BILE BEANS. 
LONDON READER, 
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Pourte Cirrx: “Two spools of cotton at 
four will be e‘ghtpence. Where shall I send 
the package, madam?” Well-dressed Lady: 
“J will take it with me. I couldn’t think of 
imposing on you during such a rush of busi- 
ness.” Clerk: “ Madam, I—— (Swoons.) 


Forde’s Bile | 





—— 


Facetiz 


Ascent: “Do you want a map of the earth?” 
Plumber: “ Yes, I'll take your entire stock.” 


Tue dog is not much of a pedestrian, bui he 
can make an unlimited number of laps in a yery 
short space. ; 

A corset factory turns out two corsets a 
minute. This is a striking illustration of hasie 
making waist. 

“Tat remains to be seen,” is what the 
young lady remarked when she left something 
on the plate “for manners.” : 


Ir is a great honour to be a rear-admiral, but, 
curiously enough, we never hear of a rear. 
general or a rear-kigh-private. 


“I woutpn’r be a fool if I were you,” said 
Jones to a friend. “If you were me vou 
wouldn't be a fool,” was the reply. ; 

Prosrectivge Lopcrr: “ And is there fire in 
the room?” Landlady: “No; but there js 
the most beautiful picture of an Italian sunset 
you ever saw.” 


Farwer: “Do you want this job of shovel 
ling snow?” Tramp: “I am not a snow- 
shoveller. I sprinkle lawns. The man who 
shovels snow will be along in about ten 
minutes.” 

“Youne men believe in nothing nowadays, 
says Mrs. Ramsbotham, with a deep sigh. 
“Why, there’s my nephew Tom, who was 
brought up as a istian, and now he’s an 
acrostic,” 


Tury were talking of the feminine sex, when 
Madame B. exclaimed: “ You men are right 
to accuse us. I only know two perfect women!” 
“And who is the other?” inquired her com- 
panion gallantly. 

“A MAN can get nothing without labour,” 
said a woman to a tramp who declined to saw 
some wood in exchange for a dinner. “I know 
better than that,” he replied, as he turned 
away; “he can get hungry.’ 


Brown: “Why don’t you open your um- 
brellat?” Coles: “ Well, to tell you the truth, 
I'm afraid someone in the crowd will recognise 
it.” Browa:— * Then why do you carry it!” 
Coles: “ Afraid someone will call for it while 
I'm out.” 

“WHEN we wore small hats,” observed Mrs. 
Titmarsh, “the men complained because tiey 
didn't get enough for their money. Now, when 
we wear large hats, they complain because 
they can’t see at the theatre. Men“are never 
satisfied, any way.” 

“T sHau. hope fo see you, who are a warm 
friend and patron of art, at my concert this 
evening,” said a lady who is a musical crank, 
to_ Varicose, the landscape painter. “ Thank 
you--thank you!” replied Varicose. “ No- 
thing would give me greater pleasure, but— 
hem!--I have one little weakness which 
might interfere with the performance.” “Ab! 
Nothing serious, I hope. What is it?” “ Well 
—er—you see, I snore when I sleep.” 


A younc lady who uses and hears used no- 
thing but classic English, visited the icy i 
cline, and fixed herself comfortably on the 
toboggan in preparation for her first ride. The 
starter was ready to act, and a small boy at 
the bottom of the slide yelled out: “ Let her 
go, Gallagher!” Then the young lady grew 
fussy, and, looking up pleadingly, she ex- 
claimed: “‘No, no! Please, dix, Gallagher, 
don’t let me go! I'm not-ready yet!” 


Grorcian Man: “Talk about cold! You 
folks don’t know what cold is.” Omaha Man: 
“Oh, come now!” “No, you don’t. Why, 
the other morning, I couldn’t eat my breakfast 
for half an hour because my teeth were frozen 
up.” “See here, I'm not offering any prizes, 
you know.” “But it is true as preaching 
“Teeth frozen up! Where was your mouth! 
“Tho teeth weren't in my mouth; they were 
in a glass of water!” 
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SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 

Harold, Earl of Silverdale, is spending the Christmas 
holidays a¢ Woodville Honour, His host, Sir Stuart 
Woodville, has twin daughters, Lilian and Marguerite, 
who bear such a siriking resembiance to each other 
#at a stranger finds it extremely difficult to distinguish 
between them. Marguerite has already a dark page in 
her ¥e life; while Lilian has given her maiden con- 
fdenoe and love to the Earl, and a marriage is speedily 
arranged. The Earl and Countess of Silverdale are 
returning from their honeymoon, and, while staying in 
London for a few days, a telegram reaches the Earl, 
stating that his daughter Iva, by his first wife, has been 
injured in a tice. The Earl at once leaves for Belgium. 
During his absence Lilian agrees with Marguerite to 
return quietly to their Sussex home. They are detained 
ou the way owing to an accident. Lilian is mistaken a 
second time for Marguerite by Reuben Garratt who 
holds her sister's secret. He had followed Lilian to her 
room at the hotel, and she, terrified at his threats, is 

werless to say a word, when he fires, and she falls 
fetes Marguerite, finding the body a little{later, takes 
in the situation at a glance, and determines that she, 
Marguerite Woodville, is dead, and that Lilian, 
Countess of Silverdale, still lives, 

Marguerite’s (as we will continue to call her) 
first interview with the Earl passes off successfully. 
Reuben Garratt, finding her an easy prey (but still 
believing her to be Lilian), determines to throw her 
child by Sir Geoffrey Damyn on her hands, Sir 
Geoffrey, to Marguerite'’s consternation, visits her hus- 
band. Sir Geoffrey is staggered by what he regards as 
the resemblance between Marguerite and Lilian— 
Meanwhile the Warl is growing uneasy in his mind at 
the strange behavioar of the Countess. 











CHAPTER XV. 

“What a night!” said Iva, 

She was leaning forward, logking out of 
the carriage window, as the vehicle rolled on 
toward the Castle over the frozen roads. 

And truly the sleeping world looked divine 
this “ hour before the dawn.” 

For on either side spread the fields of snow, 
sparkling like crystal in the moonlight. And 
the purple air was rarefied, almost sharp, 
but delicious as wine, to strong, young lungs. 

Here and there outgleamed a dim and 
lonely light in houses where children might 
awaken or a watcher kept vigil. 

“It is heavenly!” Carlyn assented. 

For he was returning with them. Mrs. 
Trendworth would leave him at his place 
on her way home. 

“Like a night in America, where snow is 
no comparative novelty, I should fancy,” de- 
clared Mrs. Trendworth. “I know it makes 
me think of Lowell’s lines.” 

“What are they?” asked her brother, who, 
old as he was, had literary aspirations and 
sympathies. 

“Listen!” and she quoted them, 

“**God makes sech nights all white an’ still 
Fur ez ye cau look and listen ; 

Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten., 

“Thank you!” Lance said, courteously, as 
she concluded. “TI am afraid it isn’t night at 
all now, though; it is morning. Look 
there!” 

And sure enough, away to the east was a 
faint, shimmering greyness. 

Suddenly the carriage stopped. What could 
be the cause? 

They were almost at the southern lodge. 
Dimly ahead thty could see the huge gates. 

The driver clambered down. 

“Is the man -drunk?” questioned the 
colonel, who, likg most old war-horses, was 
a trifle irascible in the early morning. 

he man appeared at the Sensiage tent. 
— Carlyn pushed down the window. 


“ Please, sir, there’s something in the road 
here, just at the entrance to the demesne.” 

Lance laughed at the delay. 

Why should he not? Had she not said 
there was hope? A very little tiny bit, to 
be sure; but was not half a loaf better than 
no bread? 

“What, Jemmy—a snake?” 

“No, sir!” indignantly. “A woman 

A woman ! 


” 





DEED 


“Til get out and see. Don’t stir, Marring- 
ton,’ said Lance in a voice of authority. 

Iva did not move or speak 

He opened the door, jumped out, walked on | 
ahead with Jemmy. 
In an instant he was back. 

“Don’t be alarmed, but a woman is lying 
almost perished, a little way ahead—directly 
before the gates, which are being opened 
Jemmy shall drive you through. Colonel, I’m 
afraid I shall have to ask your assistance.” 
“Certainly,” he assented, rising and getting 
out. 


In the semi-darkness Mrs. Trendworth laid 
her hand on Iva’s. It was trembling. 
99 


* Why, dear child, how nervous you are! 
The sweet voice which replied from the 
shadow had a timid quiver— 
“T don’t know why, but I am—somehow— | 
afraid.” 

Jemmy remounted the box. 

They drove on a little further, then turned | 
to the left—rumbled under the enormous iron 
gates leading to Silverdale Castle. 

Just within, direcfly before the lodge, tue 
vehicle paused 

The lodge-door stood ajar; from its aper- 
ture streamed light. 

Jemmy laboriously rea again and | 
presented himself at the coach casement, 

“They've taken the poor creature into Mrs 
Morris’, ma’am,” he said, in explanation, 

Iva rose. 

“Where are you going, dear? 

But the girl disregarded her chaperone’ 
stretched hand. 
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“Granny is old and stupid,” she said. “I 
ami going Ta. 1 may be of some use. Perhaps 
the woman is dying. I can’t keep still!” 

* The impulsive child!” thought Mrs. Trend- 
worth. 

But she followed her just the same. 

They shivered and drew their fur wraps 


more closely around them, as through the 
biting air they passed Tp the path to the cot 


tage 
hey entered without knocking. 
“This way,” directed Iva. 


Into the parlour on the left they went. 

The small room was dimly lit by a single 
dip candle. 

On a rep sofa in the corner lay a dark and 
quiet figure. } 


Near it stood Lance Carlyn and the colons! 
Granny Morris, suddenly aroused and still 
fumbling with her cap-strings, was just coming 


in. 

“What is it?” she questioned. 

“A poor creature half-frozen at your door, 
granny,” Lance explained. “We are on our 
way home from the ball. Mrs. Trendworth’s 
coachman discovered her.” 

“ Have you brandy?” asked the colonel, 

She nodded. 

“Bring it—and be quick, please!” he said. 

He uncorked the flask presented. 

“Lift her head, Carlyn.” 

And when the younger man had done so, 
he pressed the clenched teeth apart and poured 
a goodly dose down. 

She moved, lifted her hand to her face— 
with an effort sat erect. 

And now they saw she was an old womaa, 
for her thick hair was silvery. ‘She was clad 
in a plain stuff dress, black bonnet and shawl. 

When the latter slipped from her shoulders, 
they noticed she was hunchbacked. 

The face below the smoothly-handed hair 
was delicately-featured, dark-skinned, thin 
and worn. Her eyes were covered by big blue 


goggles. The nervous little hands were at- 
tenuated. 

“Well, my poor woman, you are better,” 
said Mrs. ndworth. “How in the world 


did you come to be abroad at such an hour?” 





‘They looked at each other in dismay. There 
was 4 startled silence. 





giance rested 





It was to her she spoke : 

“T was coming from the train,” in a low, 
bewildered voice. 

“ But the London train 
hazarded the colonel, 


gets in at eleven,” 

“T know, sir. 
to reach here.” 

“ Here?” 

“No,” correcting herself, “the next village. 

She spoke peculiarly—almost like a foreigner 
—omittitfg consonants and letting her words 
half slip into others. 

“And what was taking you there?” de- 
manded Granuy Morris, sharply. She was a 
much-indulged old dame, and not at all hesi- 
tant about speaking out her mind, even when 
“ gentlefolks”” were present. 

The timid, silvery head was uplifted 

“I was looking for work. J heard it was 
to be had at Rugelys But I have been ill 
lately, and the distance was greater than I 
thought, and I became exhausted, and fell 
where I was found.” 

Lady Iva’s eyes grew 
sionate tears. 

The poor thing be old, destitute, lonely. 
To the girl in her youth, pride, beauty, her 
happy home near by, her lover at her side, 


I’ve been since then trying 


” 


lim with compas- 


; 


I 


| such @ fate seemed worse than death. 


d 


asked Granny 
ail form, 


“What work can you do?” 
Morris, with s doubtful look at the fr 
the small, smooth hands 

“T can make myself generally useful, I can 
cook and I can sew.” 
f.! 


Teib, 


ww 


A silence 
There was something repellant to Lady Iva 
in the way they were all standing around the 
woman. The little creature seemed cowering 


| under their scrutiny and questions 


She turned to ‘Mrs. Morris with an air of 
decision. 

“ For the present at least, Granny, she shall 
stay with you. I think she had better remain 
here altogether. You need help. Willie is a 
great charge for you. Take her now and make 
her lie down.” 

The pale lips murmured their gratitude as 
the woman followed Granny Morris 

Hark ! 

They could hear a carriage stop for an in- 
stant on the road without. Then it rolled away. 
Then @ voice questioned Jimmie. i 

A moment later a man’s tread came up the 
path into the house, into the parlour. — 

“Well—a catastrophe?” asked Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn’s lazy voice. 

The Dallas people, delayed on their way, 
had just dropped him here as they passed. 

The Colonel explained. ‘ 

“Now march!” ordered Mrs. Trendwertr 
“We all ouglit to have been in bed ages ago. 
You won't have a ghost of a rose left, Iva. See 
that?” 

And indeed there was the dawn peering m, 
chill and ghastly, at the casement. 

“Ah, but see this!” cried Iva. 

They all turned quickly. 

Sidling shyly into the room, his yellow curls 
all tousled over his head, his white nightgown 
tripping the rosy feet, his finger in hi mouth, 
| came a little bit of a boy. 

“Hello, young man!” cried Curzon. 

“Who is he?” asked the Colonel. 

“A poor little waii—a ‘protégé’ of the 
countess,” Mrs, Trendworth explained. 

“You will catch a big, horrid cold, Willie,” 
declared Lady Iva, literally and figuratively 
going down on her knees before him. 

He smiled back at the pretty lady in the 
fluffy, foamy ball-dress, with the shining 
pearls at her throat and the ivy-leaves in her 
ruffled hair. 

Then he lifted his tiny face and looked coolly 
around at the others with a child’s open, direct, 
inquiring gaze. 
Whe if he so like?” asked the Colonel. 

Mrs. Trendworth looked down attentively. 

“Some one we know well. Oh—” she broke 
off abruptly. 

She tarned to Damyn. 

* He is like you.” 





The blue glasses travelled from one to the 
other of the group around her, On Iva her 


“You've hit it, Maria!” vowed her brother. 
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Iva looked around triumphantly. 

“T said so to Granny when first Willie came 
here!” she cried. 

Geoffrey gave a short laugh, 

“I ought to be tremendously flattered, I 
know. He is an uncommonly nice little chap!” 

He could notice the likeness himself. 

And then Lionel murmured a word to Iva, 
nodded to Sir Geoffrey and the Colonel, thanked 
(Mrs. Trendworth, and was out and striding 
home in the dusk of the winter dawn.” 

And the others hurried to luxurious‘ dress- 
ing-rooms, and warmth, and cosiness, and 


sleep. 

‘Willie toddled back to bed; the dip candle 
was extinguished; and in the little lodge was 
silence, but not peace. 


OHAPTER XVI. 

“Do you know that Geoffrey is falling in 
love with Iva?” the Earl asked. 

The countess started. 

“With Iva?” she cried out. “ No—ob, no!” 

Her tone was protesting, almost vehement. 
She did not notice the penetrating look he 
gave her, 

And so her vague fear was to be realised. 


What right had he to love a girl like Iva? | 


How dare he, remembering ‘her whose life 
he had ruined? 

A dull, lowering December afternoon. There 
had been a thaw, and the roads were dis- 
agreeably slushy. The air was damp and raw. 

In the western sky a yellowish fire flickered. 
But soon the general greyness and darkness 
obscured even this shabby bit of cheerfulness ; 
and my lady, rolling homeward with her 
husband in their luxurious drag, shivered a 
little and drew her lovely sables. more closely 
around her. 


“Yes. Is it possible you have not re- 
marked it? Why, Harrington spoke of it 
to me.” 


She was silent. 
it-over calmly. 

This was what she had been dreading. His 
growing infatuation she had tried hard not 
to see. But if others were already beginning 
to talk about it, it was quite absurd for her 
to endeavour to keep her eyes closed any 
longer. 

She became conscious her husband was re- 
garding her with a steady, sidelong glance. 

Was he thinking her silence strange? 

She forced herself to speak—— 

“And Iva-—do you suppose she cares any- 
thing for him!” 

“Hard to tell. Iva does not wear her heart 
on her sleeve. And Geoffrey has always been 
a lion among the ladies.” 

“Yes,” she murmured, absently. 

Tt was strange if she was not attracted by 
him There was something distinguished 
about the fellow, and his usual air of in- 
difference to people and opinions must in 
directly flatter and fascinate the girl when 
she saw it vanish in her presence. 

She was roused by the Earl’s voice. 

“J thought,” speaking slowly, “that per- 
haps you were aware of this.” 

“T? How could I be?” locking straight 
ahead. 

“Oh,” carelessly, “Damyn seemed 6o 
anxious to confide in you last evening, I 
fancied perhaps you allowed him to do so.” 
In mute inquiry she turned her face toward 

im. 

With a sort of savage irritation he noticed 
how thin it was, how very large ihe dark- 
fringed grey eyes. 

“T was passing through the picture gallery 
about dusk last evening. You and Bam 
were standing near the window. I heard him 
say, ‘For Heaven’s sake, let me tell you 
= story of my love!’ And you answered, 

o 

“Ah!” she said, coldly. 

She remembered. ‘ Those were his words— 
yes. But how strangely a fragment of the 
conversation sounded ! 

They had met by chance in the picture- 
gallery.. He had started, as ‘he found it diffi- 
cult not to do when he’ met her unexpectedly. 


She was trying to think 


_ “Forgive me! You looked so like your 
sister just now!” in apology for the word he 
had crushed between his teeth at sight of her. 

And she, forgetting she had resolved to 
) acwey to him ignorance of the whole affair, 
lashed ont in sudden fury— 

“ How dare you mention her?” 

“Why should I not?” 

Tn scornful silence she would have passed 
on, He had stretched out his hand. 
. “Let me tell you about. it—for Heaven's 
sake, let me tell you the story of my love!” 

She answered— 


“ 


No!” 

And that scrap the Earl had heard! 

Did the Earl really suppose that what he 
had overheard referred to Iva? 

“Why would you not hear Sir Geoffrey,” 
he insisted ? 

He wanted the Countess to vindicate her- 
self. He feared Damyn had not had reference 
to Iva at all. And he would not let himself 
think the man had alluded to a passion for 
his (Lord Silverdale’s) wife. She had refused 
to listen, it was true. But why had she not 
confided in him, so that he might dismiss 
| from his home so traitorous a friend? He 
could not, very well insult his invited guest 
without some excuse for so doing. 

He felt like a hypocrite as he endeavoured 
to force an explanation. But a hundred 





him all day. 

She felt annoyed at his questioning. Why 
had he ever asked the man to the house? 

“ Because I had, and have, no interest in Sir 


a deliberate evasion. 


eastern lodge. 

“ Not: here, please. Drive to the southern 
entrance. I wish to see Granny Morris.” 

He shifted the reins and drove on. 

“T shall not be long,” she said, as he drew 
up the prancing bays hm the little cottage. 


back again. 

Whether her absence was short or long he 
could not have told, as he sat there brooding 
deeply, while the air grew colder and the dark- 
ness fd}. 

With light tread my lady went up the path, 
turned the handle, and went in. The little 
parlour was unlighted, but into it from the 
open door of the kitchen streamed a cheery 
radiance. 

Voices! 

Involuntarily she paused. 
visitor? 

“My yady!” cried Willie. 

“No, no!” said Granny Morris. 
lady won't come to-night. 
boy, Willie, and let me put you to bed.” 

In the dark parlour the Countess, still un- 
‘seen, looked on in amusement at the struggle. 
For just as Granny got her wrinkled hands 
on him, the wee chap slid away, and at a safe 
distance reiterated bis demand— 

“My yady!” 

“Whom does he mean?” was asked by 
another voice. ‘ ; 

Who could that be?’ ‘The Countess started. 
Ah, she remembered now! ‘The poor crea- 


Had granny a 


“Your 
Now be a good 


had told her about it. That must be she. 
She was crossing the white boarded kitchen. 
Against the crimson firelight her figure looked 
grotesque, small, hunch-batked, and stooping. 
“Why, the Covnteis, to be sure. Ah, you 
scamp!” cried Granny, explanatory and ‘re- 


dale. She knew his parents, and is taking cave 
of him. He is crazy about her. And she seems 
to-think a sight of him. -I suppose the Castle 
is a bit lonely with never a child in it. And 
some women are born mothers, you know. 
They never seem happy unless when caring for 
‘some poor, helpless little creatures. And the 
Countess, for although they say she is so 





haughty, she seems to be one of those.” 





trivial incidents, aggregating a huge and ill- | 
defined suspicion, haunted him—had haunted | 


Geoffrey Damyn’s amours,” she replied, coldly. 
To his excited mind the answer seemed like | 
! 


Neither spoke again till they reached the | 


He alighted, helped her out, and megned | 


ture who had been found at the gates. They | 


proachful in a breath, “The Countess of Silver- | 





Gey 
— 


The stranger sat down near the fire. Wijjj, 
played hide-and-seek around her chair, eluding 
wranny $ grasp. 

“Hardly a night since he came but ches 
been down ‘here,” Mrs. Morris went on, pant. 
ing from her futile exertions. “ And she st: 
right there and cuddles him in her arms, ang 
plays with him, till, bless you! he’s got so now 
you can’t get him to bed till he’s seen her 
You rascal, you!” w 

For Willie, just captured, had slipped from 
her hold, and was flying around the kiteben 
in his nightgown, barefooted and laughing. 

Around he went, Granny after him Bot 
Granny had “the rheumatics,” and could move 
but slowly. His second circle half completed 
Willie dashed his sunny head into a soft mas 
of velvet and fur. 

“My lady!” cried Granay. 

“ My yady!” echoed Willie. 

She tossed the old woman a parcel and tock 
the little fellow up in her arms, 

“ Aud was Willie wanting me?” 


eluding 


** Ess. 

He cuddled his head down in her perfumed 
furs. 

Granny meanwhile opened the parcel She 
shook out a dress, a lovely little confection, as 
our French cousins would <all it, all rich blue 
velvet and silver braid. 

“Oh,” the lodge-keeper cried, “for Willie! 
Isn't it too fine for him, your ladyship?” 

But her ladyship only looked at her in the 
silence of displeasure. 

“That is my affair,” she said, quietly, af 
length. ‘“ You are paid for taking care of him, 
not for offermg your opinion!” 

Mrs. Morris courtesied humbly. 

“TI beg your ladyship’s pardon!” 

Indifferently the Countess turned away, 
fixed her cold grey eyes on the quaint figure 
by the fire. 

“Who is your guest, Granny?” 

The woman rose. 

Gilhouetted against the lamplight and fire 
fight she looked more uncanny than ever. 

“Her name is Mrs. Lester, my lady.” 

“ Ah! Mrs. Lester. You are: going to re- 
main here, I suppose, Mrs. Lester?” 

The silvery head was inclined towards 
Granny Morris. 

“You midy stay if you want to!” assented 
that individual, curtly. 

She was suffering still from her rebuff 

But even her old eyes noticed what a con 
trast the two women made in the firelight. 

A tremendous contrast! One young, fair, 
dark-haired, the transitory bloom of her drive 
in the chill air tinging her cheek; one erect, 
graceful as a willow-tree, clad all in softest 
velvet, in costliest furs. And. the other smaii, 
dark-skinned, silver-haired, with glasses op 
her eyes, and a cheap stuff gown on her poor 
deformed little body. : 

“Well, I must go—the Earl. is waiting. 
Make yourself comfortable. If you need 
anything, come to the Castle for it,” turning 
carelessly to Mrs. Lester. © “ Good-night, 
Granny! good-night. Willie, darling ——Why, 
if he isn’t asleep!” 

And sure enougle he was, with his preity 
pink face crushed: against her neck 

She laid him gently in Granny’s out 
stretched arms,’ bent and kissed him, hurried 
away, leaving behind her a scent of patchow», 
and in one. woman’s heart a bitterness pas 
sionate and profound. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

“ An excellent chef, Lilian!” 

The Countess nodded and smiled. 

“That timbale,” pursued Aunt Clara's fat 
and comfortable voice, “was really a mastct- 
piece! Do you know, my dear, if-it was 
steamed?” 

Her ladyship rose’and laughed. 

“T am sure I haven't the faintest ides, 
Aunt Clara. And now I am going to inti 
dace you to a particular friend of Mrs. Trend- 


worth’s.” 
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All anexpected and unannounced, a few 
hours ago, had Apnt Clara arrived, bag and 
hagvage at Castle Silverdale. 

“Your father has gone travelling with an 
old friend in the South of France, and I 
couldn't endure the thought of spending 
Christmas alone in the Honour,” she explained. 
“Besides, Mercer has degenerated, I assure 
you. The patties served last week were exe- 
erable ‘ 

And the Countess had welcomed her, secure 
in the consciousness of an excellent cuisine, 
and aware that this solitary fact would render 
Aunt Clara’s visit one of placid delight—and 
digestion. 

They were all in the cream-and-gold draw- 
ing-room this blustering December night, just 
one week before Christmas, 

‘ Nora Dallas had dropped in during th 
mnie and they Po insisted on See var 
ing to dinner, Sir Geoffrey Dam romisin 
to take her home later. j yi 7 ies 

And Mrs. Trendworth, whose guests had 
all gone to the theatricals at Elmsly, had 
driven over to spend an hour or two; and 
Lionel Curzon had come in, as he had got 
into the habit of doing lately, without any 
apparent reason, and at reprehensible hours. 

But just now Mr. .Curzon was not as 
serenely happy as he seemed to be of late. 

He wandered about like a stalwart and 
troubled spirit—said, “Yes, it was growing 
warmer,” when the Earl asked him if he did 
not think the thermometer was falling ; and to 
Aunt Clara's inquiry as to whether he preferred 
turkey stuffed with chestnuts or oysters, an- 
swered politely that he did not know there 
was any trouble with Turkey—he had missed 
reading the newspapers lately. 

Whereat the old lady glared at him over 
her very round and very rosy cheeks, and at 
once set him down as a frivolous and dis- 
— young man. 

At last young Curzon, veering around the 
room, but never fai to closely watch the 
door, was rewarded by seeing it open, and 
Iva’s sweet face look in. 

She was wrapped in sealskin from head to 
foot ; a dark velvet toque rested on her golden 
hair, and her cheeks were glowing. 

Nora Dallas was singing. 

So she did not immediately enter—just 
telegraphed a nod and a smile to the others, 
and stood waiting for the song to be done. 

It was finished. She came in, pushing before 
her a charming little figure—a tiny laddie, 
in a dress of rich ‘blue velvet, with ruffles of 
real point, forming deep cuffs and collar. 

The yellow hair, kept straight across the baby 
brow, tumbled behind in smooth curls. The 
Dlack eyes were shining with excitement; the 
pretty lips were pai . 

“Tval” 

The tone was almost angry. i 
my lady rose to her feet. ' oe ee 

“Why did you bring the child here?” 

“Why, mamma—why not?” 

“a gitl looked at her stepmother in sur- 
se. re 

And now the Countess became aware that 
the others also were regarding her. . 

She laughed. 

“Why not indeed, dear; unless that be 
cught to be in bed and asleep hours ago? 
late hours ass bad for babies.” 

She crossed over to him, be smoothin; 
the Pretty hair and talking to on She wa 
om of this chance to be near him, to touch 
im. 

“I was down. at the lodge with Granny,” 
explained Iva to the rest, who were comment- 
ing on the little fellow, “and she was just 
trying on the new ‘dress’ mamma given 
im. He looked so lovely I thought I must 
ting him up for you all te’see him.” 

She had flung off her cloak and cap as she 
talked, and now stood revealed, a tall and 
svelte young figure, in her tight-fitting black 
cloth walking-dress, with bands of snow-white 


“He looks like—I declare he looks like 
Sir Geoffrey!” exclaimed Nora Dallas 

“Oli, indeed, we’ve remarked that before!" 
Mrs. Trendworth assented. 

And Aant Clara, solemnly surveying the 
diminutive and picturesque figure through 
her gold-edged glasses, capped the climax by 
deciding, in her deep, round voice— 

“Why, you look like enough to be father 
and son, you two, Sir Geoffrey!” 
Her hearers laughed, lightly 
lessly. 

But the Countess, seated on a low téte-a-tate | 
chair, her arms around the boy, standing 0n | 
the other curved seat, looked up, without the | 
slightest volition or consciousness of doing so, | 
full into the pondering, half-angry eyes of | 
Geoffrey Damyn. 
He possessed some odd, magnetic force 
which. compelled her to answer his gaze 
And, as once before, the Earl intercepted his 
wife's queer, reluctant, half-terrified glance. 
Sudden, and awful as a thunderbolt, recog- 
nition of the strangeness ofthe scene crashed 
upon the Countess. 

Here, in the magnificent drawing-room of 
the home of @ proud race, were gathered 
father, mother, child. 

Aud here, too, ignorant of it adl in his trust, 
his nobility, stood the master of the mansion, 
regarding the man as simply his friend, the 
woman his own wedded wife, the child merely 
an object of her gentle charity! 

What a vile imposition! 

Low as she had fallen in her mad scheming, 
in her recklessness, in the desperate carrying 
out of a perilous plot, she acknowledged this. 

Poor Marguerite! she was born to misery. 
All had been well for Lilian. Eyery one had 
loved her—-even Death. He had chosen her 
before Marguerite. But no, no! What was 
she thinking? She must not let her thoughts 
run riot so, or some day she would find herself 
speaking her mind out in spite of herself. She 
dare not, even for a second, forget that. Mar- 
guerite it was who was dead, Lilian lived! 

And all the time—not a long time, to be 
sure, for, like a flurry of snow at the pane, it 
had all whirled through her: brain and was 
aio were chatting and laughing around 

r, and speaking of the Braceborough ball 
and the coming Christmas festivities. 

How gay they were! how light-hearted— 
how aarer And she! Oh, the one thought 
weighed upon her like a nightmare. 

Geoffrey Damyn and his child—her child— 
under this roof! 

What was the matter with her head? How 
queer it felt! She knew her husband was 
watching her. She must get away from it all 
a& moment—from the light, the noise, all, or 
she might cry out her secret, as she had longed 
sna an almost irresistible longing to do of 

fe. , 

She stood up. 

“T am just going to get a glass of water—. 
No, don’t ring for it; don’t go yourself. I 
would rather go. Iwill be back in a moment.” 

This in a low voice, in answer to Harold's 
questioning eyes. 

Unperceived she slipped ont, crossed the 
hall, and entered the library. 

Here the fire had burned down, the lamps 
were lowered. Here it was cool and dark. 
Here she could recover herself. 

She flung herself. down on a broad, low 
lounge, covered with.a tiger-skin and heaped 
with cushions. 

She clasped her hands behind her head, 
and lay we still.” Her slippered feet were 

; her dusty draperies trailed over the 
polished floor. e 

In the drawing-room. the chatter, the laugh- 

¥. . Then Iva began to sing. 

A week before, Mr. O’Donnell—Mrs. Trend- 
worth’s Irish friend—had begged 
the song to please him, and 
consented. 

And the- Countess, lying still and quiet in 


and 


care- 








linen encireling throat and wrists. 


the semi-gloom, heard through the half-open 





her to learn’ 
e had laughingly 


doors the .pathetic sweetness of the ballad 
which her step-daughter sang :— 
Ne’er tell of glories serenely adorning : 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night, 
Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of 
morning, 
Her smiles and her tears aie worth evening’s best 


lig 

There was the usual ripple of applause, over 
which the Countess could hear Mr. O’Donnell’s 
hearty voice, erying— 

“A thousand thanks, Lady Iv And isn't 
it now a most delightful song, my dear?” 

“The wild freshness of morning!” Ah, 
that went from her for ever when she was 
very, very young, the Countess thought. Te 
had blasted it—Geoffrey Damyn. 

But she must not think about all—she 
must not. She grew so bitter and revengeful 
when she gave way to such thoughts; and she 
was actually afraid if herself at such times. 

Only—a few hot, sorrowful tears forced 
themselves under the burning lids—only she 
was so sorry for the girl whose morning had 
been plunged in one sad hour into dayless 
night. 

“Your turn, Jimmie!” 

indistinctly she could hear the conversation 
in the drawing-room beyond. 

Young Talbot had come in with Iva, but 
his entrance had been almost unnoticed be- 
cause of the presence of little Willie. 


' 


if 


e was'an admirable elocutionist. . Doubt- 
less they were asking him to recite. 
She could hear him protesting, “You are 


tired of that!” and they insisting, .“ No, oh, 
no!” . 

She smiled faintly. Many a time had they 
chaffed Jimmie over his eternal rendition of 
“Aux Halieux,” and yet they would have 
nothing else. 

He began, My lady could hear the sonoroas 
young voice repeating the mellow lines of the 
fantastic, yet soulful poem. 

Dreamily she lay, a peace like that of the 
opium-eater’s vague and foundationless, creep- 
inz softly over her, 

Without the moon was buffeting her way 
up the cloud-encumbered sky. Now she 
showed her pale face, and. now she wrathfully 
hid it in some greenish black sky drift. 

The curtains were pushed, back from the 
lofiy windows. Through them, as though at 
« pacorama, the Countess gazed. 

What was that? Someone, 
theia at the casement? 

Oh. no. no! She was s0 
shadow startled her! 

Jimmie was almost through. As one in a 
trance she lay and listened to the last sad 
lines : 

And I think in the lives of most women and men 

There's a time when all would go smooth and even 
If only the dead could find out when 

To return and be forgiven! 

Such a shriek! Barely was the last line 
spoken, when ‘it rang through the Castle—a 
wild, shrill, quivering shriek. 

Instantly those in the drawing-room were 
on their feet, alert, dismayed, 

What had happened? 

“ Lilian!” 

It was the Earl who had spoken. 

He flung wide the door, and sprang acroge 
the hall. ‘ 

The others crowded after him. The scream 
had undoubtedly come from the library, 

Jimmie Talbot grasped the lamp from tho 
clutch of one of the mailed figures at the 
stairway, and carried it into the darkened 
room. : 

“ Vilian—tLilian, darling!” the Earl cried. 

For just before the great central window 
she was standing, one arm cults, vointing 
ahead, a defiant, yet crouching little figure. 

Iva hurried to her, and put her arms 
around her. 

“Mamma—dear mamma—what is it?” 

A queer scene. The great library, lighted 
only by the crimson lamp in the boy’s hand. 
The group of startled guests. The command- 
ing figure of the. Karl, to, which little, 


something 


~» 
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eryous; every 





frightened Willie clung. The two women 
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in the centre of the room, one consoling. 
questioning, the other clinging to her, scared, 


sobbing. 

“What was it, dear?” the Earl asked, 
gently. 

She could only point shudderingly to the 
window. 

“I saw it there.” 

“What?” 

She broke into hysterical weeping. 

“A ghost!” she eried. * “I saw a ghost!” 

“ A ghost!” 

Half-a-dozen voices repeated it incredu- 
lously. 

“Come, Lilian,” the Earl urged, bending 
over her; “you are not well. You have been 
leoking wretched of late. Come to your 
room.” 

She turned to him from Iva, She clung to 
him, sobbing convulsively. 

“There—I saw it there!” 

She did not lift her face from his breast, 
where she had huddled it, but her hand pointed 


_ to the window. 


A silence fell upon them. That subtle ac- 
knowiedgment of the spiritual world, which 
is not exactly superstition, but something very 
closely akin to it, fell upon them. 

The voice of the lady of the Castle, sounding 
weird and tremulous in the stillmess and the 
partial gloom, spoke on: : 

‘ “{ was lying on the lounge. Jimmie was 
reciting. All at once I saw at the window— 
something! I jumped up—looked again xf 

She flung her hands over her face with a 
stifled scream. 

“Well, what did you think you saw?” 

It was Aunt Clara who impatiently pro- 
pounded the question. 

She was not at all pleased at having her 
digestion disturbed in this fashion. 

The Countess, crouching in her husband's 
arms, turned her great eyes slowly on her. 

“T have told you.” 

“ You said a ghost.” 

They were all silent, attentive, thrilled in 
spite of themselves. 

“T meant it.” 

Her voice sounded hollow and far away. 

“ Whose?” 

She was wholly merciless, this 
devotee of flawless dinners. 

“ Lilian’s !” 

“ Lilian’s!” 

In various accents they echoed the word. 

The poor woman! the shock must have 
half-crazed her, whatever it was. 

“That is her own name,” Mrs. Trendworth 
explained to her friend. “She is probably 
thinking of her sister who died lately !” 

“Do you mean to say you saw your own 





rotund 


ghost,” demanded her relentless relative, 
rf 3 up to quite a fever of exasperation, 
“or Marguerite’s?” 


“Hush!” interposed the Earl, ee 

But his wife had slipped from his hold, was 
standing erect in the midst of them, staring 
wildly about her. 

“Yes, yes!” Her breast was heaving, her 
cheeks crimson, her breath coming quick and 
chokingly. “Of course, it was Marguerite I 
saw—a dead face there at the window, pressed 
against the pane, looking in at me. Of course, 
Marguerite’s. She is dead. I live. I am 
Lilian. Poor Marguerite!” 

And then all at once the light fied from her 
eyes. Her face grew ashen. She reeled -back- 
ward. 

The Earl caught her. 

Little Willie began to cry. 
took him up in his arms. 

“She has fainted!” the Earl said, gravely. 
“Make way, please.” 

Holding the Jsmall form in his arms as 
though it were that of a child, he passed 
through his bewildered guests into the hall, up 
the grand stairway. 

“Take Willie home,” Iva said to Jimmie. 

And then to the others: 


Jimmie Talbot 


ane for a little while, I know.” 
She vanished after her father. 


Full of astonishment at the painfal scene, 
feeling that just now absence would be the 

reatest kindness they could show their host, 
Mrs. Trendworth, Lionel and the rest. donned 
their wraps, and, leaving sympathetic mes- 
sages with Aunt Clara, hastened homeward. 

A footman was sent post haste into Rothlyn 
for a doctor. For upstairs in her brazen bed, 
ail canopied in cream and vielle rose, the 
Countess of Silverdale lay unconscious. 

- Earl could not be persuaded to leave her 
side. 

Here and there flitted Iva, doing all that 
could ‘be done till the physician came. 

“I know I can’t be of the slightest use to 
you or poor Lilian, my dear,” Aunt Clara 
declared to her, “so I might as well try and 
get a snatch of sleep.” 

Lady Iva heartily concurred. So after solac- 
ing herself with a slice of cold roast duck 
and a glass of Verzenay, the relict of Paul 
Theophilus trotted off to the enjoyment of a 
prolonged and self-satisfied repose. 

One by one the lights were extinguished. 
Soon only three remained burning. One in 
the hall, one in my _ lady’s chamber, and 
the other in the smoking-room, where, in 
solitary state, Sir Geoffrey Damyn sat with 
an unread London newspaper on his knee, and 
@ glass and decanter at his elbow. 

Drinking brandy and water he sat long, 
glowering at the ashes in the grate, and think- 
ing over the incident in the library. 

“A deuced queer affair!” he muttered. 
“ Lilian’s face she said. She must have 
meant Marguerite’s. Gad! she probably saw 
her own reflection. They were like enough 
to—to confound themselves, froYo all accounts. 
What kind of a yarn could Marguerite have 
told this one, the Countess, about me, any- 
how? Phew! how she flared up when I re- 
ferred to her sister the other night in the 
picture-gallery !” 

He took a long pull at his brandy and 
water. 


— 
— 


“ Hark! the knocker. That's the prince of 
pills and plasters!” . 

And then he crossed his legs and seis), 
himeelf more comfortably, an : 
glass. 

“A queer one, this young wife of Sjlyo 
dale!” he cogitated. “Cold as charity, ga 
proud as his. satanic majesty and pretty x 
—well, pretty as my poor, lost Margucrit» 
Cold? Perhaps I wrong her there, She sen 
tremendously fond of that little rascal »}, 
bears such an embarrassing likeness to m» 
And to-night, when I was watching thoy, 
together, and thinking just so might have 
looked Marguerite | her child if all hag 
gone well—and if she had a child—Ob, hoy 
it all—too many ifs!” 

He leaped up, paced round the room, his 
hands in his pockets. 

Five minutes—ten. 

He paused at the mantel above the low 
cabinet mirror, on which were ranged whips 
and guns. ; 

Quite a long time he stood there, his chin 
on his palms. 

A handsome face that which the glass re 
flected—-pale, fair-moustached, black-eyed, re. 
fined, languid, aristocratic in every curve and 
feature. 

Bat he was not looking at himself, was 
not even thinking of himself. 

His heart was with his old love, his brain 

rplexedly considering the Countess his 
faihein. How_he did confound the two, to 
be sure! But who could fail to do so? 7 

She was very fond of the youngster. Who 
was he? A foundling. He did look enough 
like him to be his son, as that blundeting 
old lady had remarked. Where had the 
Countess picked him up? 

Suddenly, without warning—for in his 
mind’s most erratic and outrageous conjecture 
nothing of the sort had ever before dawned 
on him—he beheld a possibility. 

“What cursed nonsense!” 
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ae 
had actually recoiled. But now he 

in B aloud, ran his white fingers through 
his hair, flung himself down again in his char. 

It was absurd—the very idea! And yet the 
lad was the image of himself, and the ‘Wood- 
ville sisters had been very much attached. 
What might not one do through love for the 
memory of the other? The Countess loved the | 
little chap. Why had she interested herself in 
him? why brought him down here? Why? un- 
joss, indeed, he was Marguerite’s son; ond 
f so—his! 
, He jumped up again, nervous, excited. He 
was full of the ridiculous idea, furious at him- 
self for his inability to banish the intrusive 

rgestion. 
ms ig was out of the question. Marguerite had 
never hada child, He would surely have heard 
something of it had such been the case—some 
hint, some rumour. But the care, the love the 
Countess gave the little felow! His remark- | 
able likeness-—— 

Sir Geoffrey Damyn wheeled round and 
poured himself out another glass of brandy. 

“T'l] find out!” he avowed, between his 
white teeth. “Ah, there goes the 
doctor!” as the clanging of the main door 
reached him. “But how shall I find out? 1 
have it, my boy! The longest way round is 
the shortest way across, as the adage runs. 
I'll insist on telling her ladyship the story of 
her sister’s pleasant summer with me, and 
then—then I'll ask her if she blessed me with 
an heir before she died!” 

He laughed loud and bitterly, solaced him- 
self with a final “nightcap,” and went to bed. 


OHAPTER XVIII. 
Nervous prostration, your lordship.” 

it. was three o’clock in the morning, and the 
outer world was unpleasantly raw and dismal. 
But here in the splendid dining-room of 
Silverdale Castle was light and warmth and 
comfort, for attentive servants had kept the 
lamps bright and the fire clear and crimson. 

And here, too, was to be found spiritual 
consolation, for on the shining table of red- | 
black mahogany was a silver tray, bearing cut, 
crested glasses, and flagons of ruby and golden 
l yuor 

“Help yourself, doctor.” 

“Thank you, I believe I will! As I was 
saying, the trouble with her ladyship is 
uervous prostration. She has lost flesh, Lady 
iva assures me, and her pulse is too high.” 

And the distinguished-looking old “ prince 
of pills and plasters,” as Geoffrey Damyn had 
dubbed him, accelerated his pulse by a glass of 
his noble patron’s purpling port, and seated 
himself opposite that fagged and anxious indi- 
vidual 

“Do you know if her ladyship has had any 

menta] disturbance, anything on her mind— 
worry of any sort?” 
_ The Earl, stretehed out in a chair of olive 
leather, his long legs crossed, his hands 
clasped behind his handsome head, briefly 
uttered a negative. 

But might she not have? he was asking 
himself. He seemed hardly to know her of 
late Her heart was not to him the open 
book it had been, in those first blissful weeks 
- — wedded life. Had she changed? or | 
Was 1b het 

Dr. Cullen took out his nuff-box and 
snapped back the ivory lid. 

“T understand the Countess lost lately 
sister, to whom she was devotedly attached.” 

_ Then he took a pinch of the brown powder 
betwee n his white, tapering forefinger and 
kum, and treated himself to it with an air 
of appreciation. 

tae oe September,” the Earl answered, 

a ig ip. 

. Perhaps Lilian was grieving too much for 
Marguerite. He hoped that was all thet was 
making her thin and hollow-eyed of late. It 
would be a relief to think there was really 
nothing but that affecting her, The certain 
knowledge of the same would put an end to 





set, 





all the vague doubt and dread which had beon 
tormenting him, 


“Ah!” interestedly and significantly. 

“Yes, I am sure that is at the root of her 
iliness, brooding over her sister's death,” pur- 
sued the Earl, eagerly. 

He was sitting bolt upright now. He was 
anxious to convince himself, 

“To-night, before she fainted, she alarmed 
us all by screaming out that she saw the face 
of her dead sister pressed against the pane. I 
did not mention this before. I failed till now 
to see the necessity of so doing.” 

The doctor carefully tucked his snuff-box 
away in his pocket. 

“You confirm my impression, my lord. 
Nervous prostration, I said—the natural out- 
come of excessive, perhaps suppressed grief. 
She does not go into society?” 

“Not at all. -Of course, people come here 
—a few. And on occasions she has been in- 
duced to attend certain social gatherings, but 
as a general thing her life is quiet to dul- 


| Tess, 


“Wrong, wrong—quite wrong, My lord.” 

He had been physician to the father of the 
present Earl, this aquiline-nosed old gentle- 
man with the ruddy cheeks and “sleek head a 
sphere of snow,” so he felt privileged now to 
speak his mind peremptorily. 

“Seclusion for her in her present morbid 
condition is very unwise. She is young; she 
requires amusement, gaiety, pleasure, the 
presence of happy-hearted people. She must 
go out—keep up her spirits. That is the 
medicine she needs; no other. And, if your 
lordship will pardon me for suggesting it, I 
think a houseful of guests would do her a 
world of good.” 

“But she would not hear of such a thing!” 
the Earl exclaimed. “Why, her sister is 
only dead three months!” 

“(My dear sir, she must be made to hear of 
it!” In his impatience he brought his palm 
soundingly down on the mahogany. “ Defe- 
rence to custom must not stand in the way of 





health. Her ladyship must not be allowed to 
drift into a condition of melancholia.” 

And on the strength of this decision he 
rose, drank another glass of the LEarl’s 
famous old port, and called for his carriage. 

When he was gone the Earl hurried up- 
stairs. 

Iva sat at his wife’s bedside. She lifted 
her finger to her lips at sight of him. 

He glanced at the face on the pillow 
Childishly youthful and fair it looke d with 
the peace of sleep upon it 

“Go to bed,” he whispered to Iva. 
watch the rest of the night 
dear!” 

And be kissed her 

He was very fond and proud of her, this 
queenly young daughter of his. 

He let himself fall into the seat she had 
vacated. He felt tired, but no longer anxious. 

His poor little Lilian! How gentle-hearted, 
how full of sympathy and compassion she was! 
how loyal! How she had sorrowed over that 
friend of hers whose life had been wrecked 
in London! How generously she was caring 
for her child, and all the time, too, mourn- 
ing for Marguerite! In truth, “ the sorrows of 
others ” casting a very grave shadow 


“T will 
Sweet dreams, 


were 
over her. 

li all passed through his mind as he lounged 
there looking at her. 

One little hand was flung over her head. 
Palm uppermost, it lay on the embroidered 
pillow. 

What a curious red scar was that across itt 
He had never noticed it before. Like an old 
cut—-a zig-zag, scarlet line 

The light was subdued. He leant forward, 
the better to observe the peculiar mark. 

It looked very tempting, the pretty hand 
which wore his magnificent rose diamond and 
plain-gold wedding-ring. 

He bowed lower till his lips touched the 
smooth, firm flesh, 





A Wonderful Healer.—For Chilblains and Chapped Hands. 
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GALVERT, 


CARBOLIC 


OINTMENT 


. ‘Combines with the properties of an ordinary Ointment, 
the powerful antiseptic and healing virtues of Carbolic Acid. 


A valuable remedy for Burns, Bruises, Cuts, Scalds, Earache, Throat Colds, 


Piles and Skin Ailments generally. 


Tt allays irritation and stimulates a healthy action of the skin. 


134d. per pot, at Chemists, Grocers, Stores, &c. 
F. C. CALVERT & CGo., Manchester. 
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She moved ; a murmar came from the deli- 
cate lips. 

Over the sleeping face a sentient shadow, 
like sheet lightning, flickered. 

She was trying to speak. Had the light 
touch of his lips aroused her? 

He paid slight attention to the 
words, though his face was still bent 
tenderly above her, 

What was that word-—Geoffrey? Surely 
not! oh, no! 

He slipped from the chair to his knees, 
leaned forward in a very passion of excite- 
ment, jealousy, and strained his ears to hear. 

“Tt is I, Geoffrey!” 

A pause. Did an hour pass, or a minute. 

Then the sweet voice trembled out again— 

“ Don’t tell the Earl.” ‘ 

It faltered. 

He clenched his teeth and his hands; he 
bent his ear to the pink lips. How her besom 
was heaving! The dainty night-gown, all a- 
_— with Velineoane, pantingly rose and 
ell, 

Hush! Once again— 

‘“ I—Geoffrey—-but he—loves 
must—never know !” 

Silence ! 

* Geoffrey |!” 

And now the curved lips were smiling. 

The Earl did not speak nor move, nor even 
groan. But as he kuelt there all the love and 
the hope and the tenderness and the faith died 
out of his face, 

Slowly he rose to his fect, slowly he re 
treated. Was this the girl who had laid her 
fair, clasped hands on his breast less than a 
year ago, and said, “I love you?” Was this 
the noble and.the lovely lady he had wedded 
in the little .Devon church--the woman who, 
so softly.in her dreams, murmured another 
name than his? 


rowing 


me. He— 


* + 

“Tea or coffee, madam?” 

“ Colfee, please—a good deal of cream. And, 
Sir Geoffrey, I'll trouble you for one of thos 
breaded chops.” 

The dismal night had given birth to a sickly- 
lead-coloured day. But between the sash- 
curtains of flowered Indian silk and the heavy 
hangings of velours, those in the cosy break- 
fast-room of Silverdale Castle could see little 
of the wind-swept world without. 


w and 





My lady had not come down, of course, but 
the others were all gathered around the tempt- 
ing table—the Earl, Aunt Clara, Sir Geoffrey 
Damyn and Lady Iva. 

(he Earl had greeted his guests with his | 
usual hearty handshake, but “ thrilled with | 
instinctive repulsion as his fingers closed over | 
those of Geoffrey Damyn. 

“You are looking like—like a rose, ay | 
dear,” averred Aunt Clara, fixing her funny | 
little blue eyes on Lady Iva’s face, and making 
an elephantine attempt at a compliment. 

“A rose in a grey merino morning 
wrapper!” laughed the girl. 

But she did look very bright and winsome 
in the soft, smoky-hued gown, all puffed and 
fluffed at the throat and bosom, and wrists with 
frills of creamy lace. 

“Her ladyship is better, I trust?” 

It was Damyn who politely asked the ques- 
tion, but all the time he was thinking what a 
tremendously lucky fellow he would be if he 
could only induce Silverdale’s daughter to be- 
come Lady Damyn. 

“Thank you, yes! She is quite recovered, 
but still weak, of course.” 

“What did the doctor 


| 








say?” inquired 


Aunt Clara, helping herself to marmalade. 


her epicurean tastes was her curiosity. 

“Nervous prostration, he said,” 
Silverdale answered, quietly. Z 
that continued grief for her sister’s loss is 
probably undermining her health, and advised 
for her gaiety and society.” 

Iva, her fair, sparkling hand resting on the 
big silver handle ef the urn, was listening with 


interest. 


Lord 


“Did you tell her that, papa?” 


' 

| 

} . | 

Quite as well developed and cultivated me 
i 


“He suggested 


“No,” he replied, with a smile. 


‘ I am 
going t leave uasion with you.” 

She laughed and nodded. 

“TI shall do my best. It would he delightful 
to have a regular jolly old-fashioned Christmas 
at the Castle!” 

“Ah, that what’s I say,” seconded Aunt 
Clara, vigorously beginning an onslaught on 
the muffins. “Life is too short for anything 
but pleasure.- ‘Give me a peaceful life,” poor, 
dear Paul used to say. But I always praved 
‘Give me society!’ and—just a trifle of that 
pigeon-pie, Harold!” 


For, by virtue of the connection, she re- 
ferred quite familiarly to her host. 
Iva involuntarily smiled. at the comical 


digression. Casting a guilty glance around to 
assure herself it had not been perctived, she 
met Geoffrey Damyn’s quizzical black eyes. 


The look which passéd between them of | 


merriment, reproof, secrecy made of the 
young baronet a <till more abject admirer, 

How immensely pleasant it would be to 
have her, so graceful and high-bred, sitting 
opposite him every morning and sending him 
a smile with his coffee! 

By the Lord Harry, he must brace up, or 
the prize would slip through. his fingers! 
Young Curzon, since he had let his moustache 

row again, was sufficiently. good-looking to 
be a formidable rival. 

He would speak to the Earl this very day. 
Not that he feared any objection from him. 
He. was aware that his guest,, socially and 
financially, was worthy even his, daughter. 
But to refer to him was the proper caper, and 
s0-—-—. 

The others were rising. 

Now or never! 

The Earl had left the breakfast-room. He 
followed him. , 

‘May I speak to you alone in the library, 
Silverdale?” 

“ Certainly.” ; 

He led the way into the superb, book-lined, 
leopard-rugged room. 

Geoffrey closed the door, walked over to the 
hearth where his host stood. 

“Perhaps you guess why I have demanded 
an interview?” with a nervous laugh. 

He wasn’t the least bit of a coward; but 
where is the suitor who with complete calm- 
ness can address himself to “her papa?” 

“My dear boy, how solemn you look! I 
assure you I have not the faintest idea.” 

He was striving to appear cordial to the 
man he had asked to spend Christmas at his 





home, but it was certainly hard work. 

“Then it is this: I wish your, permission | 
to tell Lady Iva I would be the proudest man | 
alive if she would consent to become Lady, | 
Damyn.” 

The Earl felt stunned. 

He was in love with Iva, then! He could} 
not, would not believe his wife had conferred 
her affections unsought on this blonde young | 
baronet. But neither could he, much as he | 
longed to, feel the old supreme, unquestionimg 
trust, But Damyn was enamoured of Iva. 
That point was clear, and an immense relief. 

With a warmth Sir Geoffrey had certainly | 
not expected, he held out his hand. 

“Tt rests with her,” he said. 

Kindly as the words were, they recalled to 
Damyn the fact that his wooing was but 
begun, and the conquest far from assured. 

“Thank you!” 

“But you must remember she is very 
young,” Lord Silverdale went on, with a 
smile. “Not eighteen yet; aud girls are 
very capricious.” eee 

He felt almost like jesting. Surely he had 
been deceiving himself. Lilian could have no 
tender thoughts for Damyn. But why—aad 
the thought went through him like a Jance— 
why did she cry out in such vehement dissent 
when he had spoken to her of Geoffrey’s 
probable passion for Iva? _ 

Reading, smoking, going through their 
letters, Satting in the desultory and spas- 


| 





modic fashion of men when alone, they passed 
the morning in the library. 


— 
re 


And up in my lady’s beautiful bonds: 
with its Ncneiintons bn tints of faa 
and écru and tan and gold, the Countess 
of Silverdale reclined on a lounge near the 
fire; and Iva, so full of life and health and 
excitement she could not keep still, trailed 
her pretty grey draperies from one part of 
the room to another, and talked with the 
delight of a child of the wonderful Christmas 
they would haye, 
_ For to her astonishment, the Countess haa 
immediately seconded her desire and the 
doctor’s advice. 

“He is right!” she had declared. “T hays 
been brooding too much of late, I know, | 
do need pleasure. I would enjoy oing out— 
having @ gay crowd here. It would brighten 
me up, and it is your right, Iva.” 

The girl laughed and shook her sunshiny 
head. . 

“Don’t think I’m not willing, litt} 
mamma.” : 

But the “little mamma,” who, because 
of her smallness and slightness, looked younger 
if anything than her step-daughter, ‘became 
suddenly grave. 

“Iva, if I were to go out, receive, and al! 
that sort of thing, so soon after my sister’s 
death, what would the county say?” 

Iva wheeled round, stood still. 

She flashed on her a pair of beautiful, posi 
tive. dark-blue eyes. 

“Tt would say that you were a very sensible 
woman, or that and I were sensible 
for you. It would say that because your 
sister died there is no reason you should fret 
pons ingane. For, after last night, you may 
pe sure everyone will know you actually 
imagined, in your nervousness, you saw a 
ghost. It will say just exactly that!” 

Her ladyship cmiled. 

“A very emphatic speech, dear. If you ar 
so sure as all that, I shall not be outraging 
the proprieties. Make your own arranye- 
ments.” 

But Lady Iva paused, doubtfully. 

“Don’t think I urge you, mamma, because 
I want a gay Christmas. I really think so.” 

The Countess laughed musically. 

“My dear Iva, I know you better than 
that!” 

There was something amusing te her in the 
little conscientious -disclaimer. 

How the girl detested hypocrisy. Her 
laugh ended in a sigh. If she only knew 
her for what she was! 

She shuddered. 

“Cold, mamma?” 

“Oh, no!” 

“Well, you must have some luncheon now 
-—-you are an invalid, vyyou know—and after- 
wards we will do our planning.” 

.And when she had tempted her to eat » 
wing of roast chicken drink a gins of 
claret, she wheeled over to. the hearth-rug 4 


| little papier-maché writing-desk. 


“Tt is rather late to ask people for Obrist- 
mas, I’m afraid; but there are come | know 
can come. And we can issue invitations for 
a grand ball Christmas Eve-—can't we, 

amma?” 


m 

She was elated at the prospect of it all. 

“But so soon, Iva.” : 

“Oh, I know! We can hurry though. We 
can write to London to-day, and have men 
sent down to wax the ball-room. And Griffin 
will send supplies and an extra cook, an¢ 
papa shall secure an orchestra. I-shall write 
all the invitations this afternoon. It will b 
the easiest thing, mamiia?” 

Laughingly the Countess sat erect. 

“You certainly are convincing, Iva. Let 
me have the pen a moment ; I will write you 
the address of the florist I prefer.” ; 

Iva sprang up, pushed the little stand to tl 
sofa, . ate 
“You are catching the fever, too,” shé 


cried, . ao 
And indeed her own delight and excitem«s 
were contagious. 
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“Who wonldn’t—from you?” she retorted, 
as she began to write. 
2 inn lightly jeaned over her shoulder, 

“Why, mamma!” » Hehe 

The Countess looked up inquixingly. 

The girl was staring at the pase on which, 
in a bold and angular hand, the address was 
Yo did not write like that. Your letter 
to me at echool was altogether different. — The 
chirography was small and close and sloping.’ 

The Countess mutely questioned her. Sud- 
denly she comprehen ed. : 
“Oh, yes, 1 remember! I never continue 
writing the same hand long at a time. How 
very close the room is!” 

; (To be continued next ae a wy 

sis story commenced in No. 1, ack 

Bk “an be oblained through all News- 


agents.) 








Helpful Talks 


BY THE EDITOR. 


The Editor is pleased to hear from his 
readers at any time. 

All letters. must give the name and address 
of the writers, not for publication, but as a 
guarantee of good faith. 


Icnonamcs.—The “¢” ‘in Celtic is usually 
pronounced as if it were “k. 


Aywie.—The mother of an illegitimate 
child is always entitled to its custody. 


§.8.—If a will has been destroyed without 
the knowledge or consent of the testator, a 
copy can be proved. 

Aurrep.—_The principal wine countries in 
Europe are France, Spain, Portug i, Germany, 
Italy, Hungary, Greece, and Turkey. 

AngrienyMaN.—1. You will scarcely pass 
with any physical deformity, or weakness. 
You had better try something else. 2. You 
should consult a medical man. Your health 
appears to be weak altogether. 

InreRESTED.—The oath taken by members 
of the House of Coramons is as follows :—" I 
(blank) do swear that I will be faithful, and 
bear true allegiance to——heirs and successors 
according to law. So help me God.” 

Anxious.—While cleanliness is essential to 
health, it is probable that some children are 
bathed too much. Weak, frail babies need 
less water baths and more pure air baths, A 
nap in @ close, warm room is weakening. 

SrRANGER.—It is immaterial whether you 
go to Euston or King’s Cross; both are about 
equi-distant from the Waterloo Station of the 
South-Western Railway, which is the one you 
require to make for on arrival at the metro- 
polis mm 

Bar.-—Charles Peace was executed at Leeds 
on February 25, 1879, for the murder of 
Arthur Dyson. He also’ confessed to havin 
committed a murder for which a man name 
William Habron was undergoing penal servi- 
tude for life. Habron was at once teleased. 

Poor Grrt.—Put your gloves on your hands 
and wash them in a lather of fine soap and 
warm water precisely as if you were washing 
your hands, then hang them in a current of 
air to dry; when nearly dry you can pull 
them into shape with your fingers should you 
hot happen to have a glove-stretcher. If you 
wish to renew the browning upon them dip 
them in strong coffee. 

Rita. —No good mother need fear that such 

sXeleton as a child’s ingratitude will ever 

enter any chamber of her heart to steal and 
Sap by its ghostly presenee the very life-blood 
- peathes for by the fulness of the measure 
ho sans hain which she has given shall 
pay 10 be a mothe tit oe ae 

pe a mother,” was once said by a 


mother. If it were so no sadder truth could 
ever find utterance in this world. 





Wit.t.—The bankruptcy of an employer ter- 
minates an apprenticeship. 


Frep.—Hostilities in the Crimean War were 
suspended on July 9th, 1856. 


D. D.—You need not replace windows which 
were. broken at the time your tenancy com- 
meniced. 


Poor Axn.—A daughter must contribute 
to the maintenance of a mother if she be- 
comes chargeable to the parish. 


Manrevenite.—I certainly should consider it 
a kindness for any friend, whether gentleman 
or lady, to inform me of anything that they 
might observe that was amiss in the arrange- 
ment of my toilet. 


Incie.—Parian marble is of a splendid 
white colour, and comes from the island of 
Paros, from which it derives its name. Tho 
substance called parian, from its resemblance 
to Parian marble, and of which statuettes and 
various ornaments are meade, is a finé quality 
of white porcelain clay. In the manutacture 
of parian ware, this clay is mixed with flint, 
and the ware. is moulded, dried, and baked. 


A. Anprews.—The history of the various 
discoveries which: finally culminated in the 
invention of the electric telegraph covers a 
period of many centuries, and would fill 
several] volumes. In 1832 Professor Morse 
claimed. that he had. worked out the general 
plan of his telegraph, and prepared the ap- 
paratus to test it. The first. line. actually 
established was at Munich, by Professor 
Stembell, in 1836, It was twelve miles long, 
but a single wire, and made use of the earth 
to complete the circuit, Professor Morse’s 
telegraph was finally completed and exhibited 
in 1837 in the United States. 


Leopoty.—During the Franco-German war, 
in 1870, William 1. was King of Prussia, and 
the German Confederation made him Em- 
peror in 1871, which title he held until his 
death, in 1888. He was born March 22, 1797, 
and was the son of Frederick William III. 
and of ‘the celebrated Queen: Louise. During 
the war between Prussia and France, when 
the ys nan successes of the great. Napoleon 
had placed Russia at the mercy of France, 
Louise made a persona] appeal to Napoleon, 
at Tilsit, but it was without success, With 
brutality almost incredible, Napoleon at- 
tempted to blast the Queen’s réputation, but 
the only effect of his charges was to make 
her more beloved. 


J. Dayron.—The “ Peterloo Massacre” oc- 
curred on August 16,1819, in Manchester. It 
took place near the site of the Free Trade Hall. 
which was erected about twenty-three years 
later, on Peter Street The occasion was 
that of a great open-air reform meeting. 
There were present from 60,000 to 100,0 
persons, men, women, and children. The 
Chairman, Mr. Hunt, had spoken only a few 
words whena sudden dash was made upon the 
multitude by cavalry, assisted by a regiment 
of Cheshire Yeomanry, the outlets being oc- 
cupied by other military detachments: The 
unarmed people were driven into confused 
masses ; many were ridden over or cut down. 
One woman's breast ‘was shorn off by a sabre 
in a soldier’s hand. There were eleven deaths 
and about 600 wounded. 


Dove.—Minstrele, .in the middle ages, 
sang to the harp their own verses, or. the 
popular ballads of the time. Their music was 
sometimes accompanied with mimicry and ac- 
tion, and after a time they became classed 
with the dances as well as the mimic. The 
reign of Richard Cour de Lion was called 
their golden age. Several English monarchs 
favoured the minstrels, and when Henry V. 
set out on his expedition to France, eighteen 
minstrels accompanied him; During the reign 
of Edward IV. they began to decline in 
popular favour, and in Elizabeth’s time 4 
statute was enacted by which “ wandering 
minstrels” were punished along with peddlers, 
vagabonds, and arama The name minstrel 
is of Norman origin. 


Sanpy Cove.—First-class cookery-books cost 
from 5s. upwards, and are obtainable at any 
bookseller’s, or may be ordered through @ 
newsagent. 

Constant Reaprer.—It will not matter that 
you are the same age as the man you wish to 
marry. It would be better if you were four 
or five years younger than he, but it is not 
material. 

Kirry Wiiv.—It would not be considered an 
insult to any petson with the least bit of com- 
mon-sense to be told that the powder on her 
face showed very plainly; but rather an indi- 
cation of your true friendship for her, 

Youraron Firrzen.—Parties newly intro- 
duced should merely bow, unless they are ina 
manner “old acquaintances,” through corre- 
7 at a age or often hearing of each other 
through mutual friends. A lady may dance 
with a gentleman just introduced to her. She 
should be more particular about accepting an 
invitation to ride. 

Trovstep One.—For redness of the nose 
rub it every night with camphor and aconite. 
Avoid spiced foods and wines, take plenty 
of outdoor exercise and wear loose clothes, 
easy shoes, gloves, and headgear. If the 
nose is inclined to be very oily, use a face- 
bath of weak borax or benzoine. Eruption 
or iy ge of the skin can be readily over- 
come by frequent applications of diluted 
glycerine. Any mother who is disappointed 
in the nasal development of her baby can, 
by gently pinching the tender organ, shape 
a hump nose inte a graceful Greek nose, or 
bring a pug nose into a very sagacious outline. 
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THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





DON'T COUCH Ar 
KEATING’S LOZENGES 
EASILY CURE 

THE WORST COUGH. 


One gives relief. An increasing 
sale of over 80 years is a certain 


test of their value. Sold in 134d, 
tins everywhere, 


EFECTIVE 
SIGHT 


Many peoplasuffer from bad sight 

or films and specks. All such 
should send toSTEPHEN GREEN, 210, 
Lambeth Road, London, for his little book 
“How to Preserve the Eyesight.” This tells 
of SINGLETON’S EYE OINTMENT, 
a cure for all troubles of the eyes, eyelids 
and eyelashes, having 300 years’ repnta- 
tion as the best remedy. Supplied in 
ancient pedestal pots for 2/- each by GA 
chemists and stores, Please note thas it 

retains its healing virtues for years. 
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Jocx.—The Severn tunnel is 7,664 yards in | 
length. 

Lapp1e.—Guardians appointed ander a will 
«<an apprentice a boy placed under their 
charge. 

InpicNation.—You must not remove a 
fence, even if erected by yourself, without the 
permission of the landlord. 


cent on the second syllable. 


Unnarry Jane.—A wife cannot be com- 
pelled to contribute towards her husband's 
} a unless he becomes chargeable to the 
parish. 

pay rapa ean Pe is es , ar magne By cw 
sary” to wear black when paying a t visit 

Inquimer.—The only ground upon which the | 0 @ house of mourning, but it is certainly 
legislature could interfere in the matter would | in better taste and more in harmony with the 
be that the presence of the bodies of the dead | Surroundings to avoid a display of brilliant 
“was prejudicial to the health of the city. It | colours. Every lady is supposed to possess 
is very unlikely that any such action will ever | a black dress, and on such an occasion she can 
be taken, and it is probable that the dead are | ®PPTopriately wear it. 
as likely to remain undisturbed in the church- | Wannrrinc Sam.—For a grandparent, uncle, 
yard as in any cemetery in the country. or aunt, six months would be as long as fashion 

Dicx.—By your question we suppose you | would require _ to We Sees It is 
mean to inquire whether or not your school- | 2° necessary that you should wear crape for 
mate did right in ignoring his teacher’s salu- | the above-mentioned relatives. It is not re- 
tations. There is but one answer to that | quired that you should remain away trom all 
question. He was guilty of unmanly rude- | P*aces of amusement unless you feel so in- 
ness. If the boy did not misbehave as the | clined. 
teacher reported, it should be the duty of | Farser’s Wirz.—If you wish to tan sk'ns 
the boy’s parents to seek seme explanation | for your own use the process is very simple and 
from the teacher. inexpensive. First wet the skin; then lay it, 

G. Macrar.— The Board of Green Cloth” | flesh side up, on a smooth log, and remove al! 
was a Board connected with the Royal house- | particles of flesh and fat still adhering to it; 
hold of England, having power to correct | then tack it to a piece of board, and keep it 
offenders within the verge of the palace and 
two hundred yards beyond the gates. A war- | 
rant from the Board had to be Stained before sponge or rag. After this, for three days 
a servant of the palace could be arrested tor longer, keep it wet with a strong solution of 
debt. It was so called because the members | alum and water. Then take it off, and, while 
of it sat with the steward of the household | g¢ijj wet, strew on wheat-bran liberally, and 
at a table covered with re cloth in the | ryb and roll it in your hands, as though you 
counting-house. It existed in the reign of | wore washing a handkerchief, until it is quite 
Henry I. of England, and probably at a still | gry, The longer the rubbing is kept up the 
earlier oh tye ‘ , | softer and whiter will be the skin. Or, when 

Provcess.—Hair-dyes are sure to produce de- | your hands are tired, you can fold it up length- 
cidedly injurious effects upon the hair, burning | wise, flesh side out and draw it “the fran 
it, arresting the natural secretion of“animal oil | forwards over a smooth pole. Be careful not 
in it, and favouring the production of baldness. | to tear the skin. Still another method: is to 
In many cases they set up painful inflammation | remove the bits of flesh and fat; scatter pow- 
of the scalp, and numerous instances of paraly- | dered salt and alum in equal proportions on 
sis of the brain are said to have been directly | the inside ; fold it up and put away for a week, 
traceable to their use. Had Nature intended | renewing the salt and alum occasionally, and 
to furnish a blue-eyed, fair-skinned person with | wetting it just enough to form the powder into 
black hair, she would have done so; but, , paste. At the end of the week finish the job 
recognising the almost absurd contrast, she de- | by rubbing in dry bran, as described above 
sisted, and gave her a suit of light-brown, | There are more elaborate methods of tanning, 
like the beautiful silky lock enclosed in your |requiring several different preparations, but the 
letter. jones given will do very well. 





solution of salt and water, applied with a 


IcNoraMus.—* Pri-me-val,” with the ac- | 


et 


Joe.—The only crimes for which capi.) 
punishment can be awarded are murder anf 
high treason. ae sae: 


VENUS.—Madame Rachel’s preparation ws 
never made public. At her trial it hee 
vaguely referred to as an enamel. ay, 
_ Cannzie.—The first set of teeth in the home 
jaws numbers twenty ; ten in each jaw. Try 
second set when full has thirty-two, or «,. 
teen in each jaw. The teeth are never any 
larger than when they first come through ihe 
gums. The second teeth which take tho: 
place are larger in conformity with the gTow ’ 
of the jaws. i 








THe Lonpon Reaper is sent to any part of 
the world, post free Three-halfpence Weekh 
or Quarterly, One Shilling and Eightpence / 

“.* Att Lerregass To BE Avprusgep 7 
THE Eprror or THE LONDON READER, 50.52, 
Ludgate Hili, London, E.C. ; 

*.” We cannot undertake to return rejects 
manuscripts. 












| moistened for about three days with a strong | 


BIKEARSLEY’S iv vcars eceurations 
ce) «=WIDOW WELCHS & 
| FEMALE PILLS. - & 





Awarded Certthcate of Ment tor the cure of Irregularities 

and all Female Complaints. They have the approvai al 

Profession. Beware of imitations. The oly genuine and - 

are in White Paper Wrappers. Boxes, 1s, 1% 0. and os. 4 gi 
. box contains three times the pills. Or by Jou 

or 34 stamps, by the makers, C. and G. KE 208t 


SLEY, 9 heat 
Street, Westminster, Sold in the Colonies, w Ee 4%, Nog 





ms) ete TIN i / \) 1) 
et CaP Cok ane 
“B44 
A FRIEND IN NEED 
is a friend indeed, and woman's ih 







unfailing friend is 


{ AND STEEL . 
They correct and alleviate al distressing 
symptoms from which women so often suffer. 











Boxes, «/t%, 2/9 (contains three times the 
quantity), and large size 4/6, of all Chemists, 
Ur will be sent anywhere on receipt of 15, 34, 

of 55 stamps, by B. T, TOWLE & Co., 

66, Long Row, Nottingham, 
Beware of Inpurious Imitations 


 - 








SULPHOLIN Esmrts 


ENTIRELY FADE AWAY, 


PEPPERSTO 


Promotes Appetite. 


CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


SHILEUING BOTTLES. 


NIC 





zene LOTION 


A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
z DR. J. 
E 
nb 
bb 
E 
BRONCHITIS. 





COUGHS, COLDs, 
ASTHMA, 


’ is a liquid medicine which 
DF, 2, COLLIS BROWNE. CHLQRODYNE 


assuages affords a calm, refreshing sleep WITH- 





CURED ME OF DIARRA,” 


COLLIS BROWNE’S 


HLORODYNE 


I3 THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
DIARRHEA, PD YSENTERY, CHOLERA. 


GENERAL BOARD OF HEALTH, London, REPORT that it ACTS a4 
CHARM, one dose generally sufficient. 


Dr. GIBBON, Army. Medical Staff, Caloutta, states :—'t Two poss comPLgTElt 





OUT HEADACHE, and invigorates the nervous system when exhausted. 


x DYNE.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. 
D2, 2, SOLS BROWNS CHO R ODT NE COLLIS BROWNE was 
andoubtedly the INVENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole story of the 





DF. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE rapidiy outs Short all 
FIPILEPSY, SPASMS, 


COLIC, 
PALPITATION, HYSTERIA. 





defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to.—See The Times, July 13th, \o 


DF,,j, SOLUS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE is tho TRUE PALLIA- 


E in NEURALGIA, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHAOHE, RHEUMATISM. 





[MEQRTANT 








CAUTION,.—The IMMENSE SALE of 


this REMEDY has given rise to many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS. 
Be careful to observe TRADE MARK. Of all Chemists, 1/14, 2/9, and 46 
Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, London, W.C. * 
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